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FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE WAIST. 


ge 


The comfort of every move- 
ment is enhanced by the beaw- 
tiful lines of the Ferris Waist. 
Whether on duty or on pleasure bent, the 
wearer is conscious of a unity of health and 
grace. It gives support without constraint. 


Ferris Good Sense Corset Waists are made in all shapes and sizes to 
suit every form — with long or short waist, high or low bust. Sold 
by all leading retailers. Illustrated catalogue free. Finest material 
and workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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meayF jewelry or anything of delicacy and value is to 
fees be cleaned, and you do not know how to do it, 
@ just ask one question: will water injure it? If not, 
you can wash it in Ivory Soap suds. Pure soap and 
water will make all sorts of dainty things as clean as 
when new, but be sure the soap is pure, for uncombined 
alkali, grease, rosin and the other ingredients of ordinary 
soaps may do damage. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99444, PER CENT. PURE. 













Standard 


among timepieces is the 


ELGIN WATCH 


because of its accuracy, durability and perfection. Over eight million Elgin 
watches have been made in the past third of a century—a greater number than 
any other factory has put out in the same period of time. Made in all sizes 
and cased to suit. Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 
An Elgin W atch always has the word —— | Send for free booklet— 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. ‘The Ways of a Watch. 
- 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - ELCIN, ILL. 








RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1901 model 
bicycle of our manufacture. YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 
$50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. 


1901 Models Guts *10 to 18 
700 «799 Models mi: *7 to*12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS $9 4. so 


taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores, 
TARY GOR BS BOW 2 0c ccc cescccceeesreees 


We ship any bicycle ON APPROVAL to 


any one without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. axa 


no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need to pay 
a cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 
a wheel until you have writ- 
ten for our FACTORY PRICES 
and FREE TRIAL OFFER. This liberal offer has never been equaled 
and is a guarantee of the quality of our wheels. 
WE WANT a reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
exchange fora bicycle. Write to-day for free catalogue and our special offer. 


J. L. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. [3H, CHICAGO. 








The confidence and strength engendered by abundant health 
the steady eye, the energy required for the long drive 
the heavy tramping and long hours out of doors, is found in 

Cream of Wheat 
It does not over-load the stomach. is easily digested, readily assimilated; 
a perfect food. because it is chiefly gluten and phosphates. 


A coupon will be found inevery package of 
Cream of Wheat 
Send us ten of these coupons and ten cents and we 
will send you free, your choice of three beautiful pict - 
ures, described more fully in the coupon referred to. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
























NOBODY’S TIM 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps y 


T was one of those 
| crossings such as 
you see anywhere 

in well-settled parts of 
New England, with 
gates like long, white 
arms, which swing up 
and down to warn the 


railroad was a subur- 
ban route, a_ short, 
busy, bustling line 
that sent out forty | 
trains a day over a circuit of sixteen miles. It 
ran by a dozen little stations, each representing | 
a pretty suburb with homes as happy as can 
be found in the country. The suburb of 





which we speak bore the beautiful name of | 


Sunshine. 
The arms of the gates were raised high in | 
the air, pointing steadily, straight to the skies. | 


No train was expected for thirteen minutes. | 


The gate-tender had gone into the gate-house 
and sat down alone; he was not allowed to 
entertain company in the gate-house, and he 


looked enviously across the track at some men | 


who were hanging about the grocery ; he would 
have liked to hear the story they were laughing 
at, but a gate-tender cannot be frivolous. 

In asuburban grocery you are not altogether | 
sent about your business as soon as you are 
served, as in town; nor are you effusively | 
entertained, as in the country. You linger a! 
little, but you do not loaf. You ask the grocer | 
how his family is; but you are not provided | 
with chairs about his stove, nor do you sit | 
around on his soap-boxes and molasses-barrels. | 
You get as far as the steps, at least. These | 
men were leaning against the wall —two 
customers and the depot cab-driver. One of 
the customers was hugging an impressive order 
of salt pork and sugar and kerosene to his 
breast. The other was affectionately cherishing | 
a paper package of butter. 

One man was lounging on the steps. He 
sprawled at full length. He had his hat over 
his eyes, for the May sun was hot. He was 
smoking. He usually was. It could not be 
said that he was usually doing anything else, 
unless, perhaps, he were occupied in getting 
drunk. He was a marked man in Sunshine— 
an idle fellow in a busy place, a scapegrace in a 
decorous community. 

“What did those plaguy railroad commis 
sioners do about grade crossings ?”” 

One of the customers (the butter customer) | 
put this question in a heavily injured tone. 


public of danger. The | 


Blate 


*= 
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* NOBODY’S TIM SALUTED RESPECTFULLY.”’ 


“They recommended ’em,’’ replied the sugar|a brave and splendid fellow. 
and salt pork customer, soothingly. called him Tim Leftover. 
ae l'hey’d better !’’ snarled the butter customer. | fragments left over by that great conflict. He | 
| “We've only killed eleven folks come next | was one of the men who had done fine deeds in 

July,” urged the cab-driver, cheerfully. | war that flashed out the best of his character, 
| “Fourteen,”’ said the man on the step. He| and then had been beaten in peace by the 
‘did not remove his pipe from his mouth, and | worst. There was, indeed, a story about a 
his tone was muffled accordingly. 

“Well,”’ said the first customer, “Tim knows. | 
He picked up the pieces of most of ’em. My 
| butter’s busted,” added the speaker, gloomily. 
“It’s runnin’ up my sleeve. 1 give twenty-five 
| cents a pound for it, too!’’ | suddenly, ‘‘comin’ down the boulevard with his 

Tim laughed. He was always ready to/auto-go-but-don’t. 1 can’t say when I’ve seen 
laugh. He had the merry, cordial nature | the colonel come home so early. Say, Tim, 
common to some children and many drunkards, | there’s your colonel. Do set up, can’t ye?” 
and the curly hair that often goes with it. But Nobody’s Tim was already on his feet. 
Tim’s hair was still brown, with old gold in it 
here and there—the kind of hair that does not 
turn gray. 

“If you’d got to get this butter home to your 
wife and seven young ones without squashing, 
you wouldn’t laugh!” snapped the customer. 

Tim, at these words, stopped laughing. He | 
turned his head away, in fact, and pulled his 
|hat over his eyes. Neither child nor wife 
| belonged to Tim; he had neither home nor 
family ; he lived anyhow, boarding or tramping, 

' according to the state of his income, which at 
best was a well-nigh invisible quantity; for 
| Tim belonged to the mysterious class of men | 
which does not work and does not starve. 
Sunshine was a busy little place, and its 
working men, after a pretty fashion more 
common in the country than in town, were 
| known by their employers’ names, or by their 
| fathers’ names. You said, ““There’s Henry’s 
| John,” or, “Here comes Baxter’s Joe,’’ or, 

““How is the colonel’s Fred?” All Sunshine 
called this man Nobody’s Tim. He had grown 
used to the nickname now. It hurt him at first. 

Nobody’s Tim did not answer the butter 
customer, as I say, but lay on the steps, 
smoking soberly, with his faded brown felt hat 
so far over his eyes that one might have 
| supposed he saw nothing. Tim was used to 

_ thoughts that made him pull his hat over his Nobody’s Tim flushed with joy at the 
eyes. He was one of the ruins of the great | recognition, but he did not speak If any 

| Civil War; the remains of what had once been lone had noticed, there was a quiver in the 


that something was wrong with his heart when 
he tried to work. But few believed it and - 
one cared for Tim’s aches and ails. 


under shelter of that old brown felt hat? Tim 
stood silently. He followed the automobile 
| with his sad and sunken eyes. The colonel’s 
wife was riding with him—a young wife. He 
had not been married many years. 

“He won’t take the young one ’cause he ain’t 
got the hoss,”’ commented the cab-driver, with 


horseless carriage. 
with the old thing. 
one as if she was a cherubim.” 

“Oh, keep still!’ muttered Tim. 
discussin’ folks’s private affairs, can’t you? 

The automobile dashed up and rushed by. 
Tim stood at attention. He straightened his 
shoulders. 
sickness and advancing 
taken the military look out of Tim’s figure. 


9" 


age had never quite 
He 


his head. 
awakened at sight of his colonel 
carriage puffed by, Nobody’s 
respectfully 

The colonel, glancing under his wife’s lace 
sunshade, saluted the drunkard gravely in 
return. Afterward he was glad to remember 
that he had done this. 


All that was soldierly in the loafer 





























Some people | 
He belonged to the | 


wound at Gettysburg, and Tim used to say | 


He had seen the colonel before any one else had. | 
| Who knew what Nobody’s Tim did not see | 


the natural aversion of his species to the | 
‘He don’t like to risk her | 
He sets by that young | 

| good-by that day before he went out on the 

** Stop automobile with her mother. 
| little girl’s 
| dark cheek to hers, and kissed her more softly 
|than her mother did, and not so many times. 
Drink and poverty and misery and | 


jammed the old brown felt hat into position on | 


As the colonel, with his military manner. 
Tim saluted | all that we have told you about the lake, and 
| the cars, and the crossings —”’ 


‘COMPANION 
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man’s lips. But no one ever noticed It was 
too much trouble to study the face of Nobody’s 
Tim. As he stood smoking he began to hum 
below his breath : 
"Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the 
coming of the 

Lord!’ 

The cab-driver 
and the two cus- 
tomers caught the 
tune, and joined it: 

“Tum tum te 
tum mum um um 
la—la—mum um— 
um um—um!’’ 

But Tim stuck 
to the words. He 
had had a fine tenor 
voice once. Asthe 
great battle hymn 
rose from the lips 
of the loafer on the 
sidewalk, the gate- 
tender came out of 
the gate-house. 
The electric heart 
of the railroad 
throbbed. The trill 
of the announcing 
call ran through 









the soft May afternoon. The 
gate-tender bent to the gate-handle. 

The gaunt, white arms of the gates, 
pointing persistently to the skies, trembled 
and began to drop. The artillery of the train 
could be heard. The butter customer moved 
away slowly, dripping butter as he walked. 
| The cab-driver started leisurely to go and meet 
| his train. The salt pork and sugar customer 
| had got as far as the crossing when he stopped 


as if smitten by a tremendous blow. All his 
| packages fell into the street. 
“My God!” cried the cab-driver. “Look 


| there!” 


A little girl tried to stand still while the nurse 


“There’s the colonel,” said the cab-driver | was getting her white arms into pink sleeves. 
9] 


| This was a difficult procedure—no one could 
| understand how difficult, unless one were a 
| baby girl of three, and in a hurry to go out to 
walk. She was all pink and white, this dainty 
| little lady—white dress, rose ribbons, little pink 
broadcloth coat, and a hat of silk mull with 
rosebuds. Her long stockings were of dark, 
| dull green, with tiny boots to match. Her 
father said she looked like a rose with two 
stems. Her name was Rosamond as a matter 
of course. Everybody knew how her father 
felt about that baby,—the child of his middle 
life and early age,—his only one. We say of 
| such a way of loving, “He worships her,’’ but 
that does not tell it. There is not any very 
exact word which will express what the colonel 
felt for his little daughter. He came to bid her 


He folded the 
arms about his neck and laid his 


but each kiss seemed to count for more, for 
some reason. 


“Rose shall ride with papa next time,’’ he 
said, to comfort her. “And Jane will be 
|careful— very careful, Jane,” added the 


**Remember 


“And the child’s 
mother. 

“And the electric cars,’’ added the tather. 

**And cows,”’ suggested the mother. 

“And if you should meet a fire-engine —’ 
finished the father. 


And Jane said, yes, sir, she would remember 


big dogs,” interrupted 


, 
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them all. And wasn’t she always careful of the 
child? with an air not military in her manner. | 
So the colonel and his wife kissed the baby again 
—and once more—and came back and kissed her | 
again—and went out to the automobile which 
Fred had brought to the door, and steamed away. 

And Rose, as we said, got into her little broad- 
cloth coat and went to walk with Jane. They | 
did not meet a fire-engine. Jane held the child’s 
hand tight as they passed the lake. They made | 
the crossings without any trouble. There were | 
no cows. And the only big dog they met was a 
particular friend and neighbor of Rose’s, who 
offered to escort her and take care of her. But 
Jane told him it was against her orders; so he 
turned away and stayed at home. Quite safe, 
happy, laughing, lovely, pink and white, the 
little girl walked sedately by the nurse’s side,— 
as little girls sometimes do, as little boys never 
do,—and so came out into the square. 

In the square—so fate had willed it—they met 
the only danger against which the nurse had not 
been warned. This was the grocer’s boy. He 
was Jane’s very particular grocer boy, and she 
stopped to speak to him. 





**Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 


coming of the Lord!” | 


Nobody’s Tim was still singing in his wasted 


tenor, muffled and interrupted by the pipe, which | 
had not left his lips, except for a moment when | 
the colonel passed. 


| this.” 


| clasped to her heart and had refused (it seemed 
| out of sheer elemental motherliness) to let her go 


THE YOUTH’S 


distant steam-carriage could be seen melting along 
the smooth road. 

“Hold on!” said the cab-driver. “That’s the 
colonel. He’s got something to say about 


COMPANION. 


| did not speak. The veterans saluted and turned 


away. 


As they passed the square on their way home, 





MAY 30, 1901, 


No train was due. Two gaunt, white an): 
high and trembling, were pointing solemnly ; 
the skies. Strung upon halyards that ran from 
hand to shoulder of the hither arm on the ; 


the grocer, the two customers and the cab-driver | that Tim had leaped the Flag hung, midwa 
| floating at half-mast. 


A woman—a stranger—who had the little girl | looked at the railroad-gates. 


to any one else—began at this to sob. And when 
the father and the mother of the child rode up 
and stopped—and when they caught sight of the 
little rose-and-white figure in the woman’s arms 
—many persons in the crowd wept, and were not 
ashamed of it. pris 

It was three sunsets yet to the soldiers’ day. 
And, for the span of this time, Nobody’s Tim lay 
in state in his colonel’s house, royally prepared 
for burial, covered with costly flowers, and 
wrapped in the flag for which the colonel and the 
private had fought together. 

Memorial day dawned clear, hot and shining, 
as it almost always is. No one in Sunshine 
went to the baseball games or cared for the 
bicyele races on the sacred national festival of 
that year; but all Sunshine followed the pathetic 
remnant of the Grand Army when the gray-haired 
group formed to escort their homeless, dead 
| comrade from the colonel’s home. 

No one remembered on that morning that Tim 
used to drink ; that he did not work ; that he had 
| neither place, nor name, nor character among his 








“7 DUNNO how ’tis our Tom always has 
| such miserable luck. I’m sure no boy 
tries harder for a chance to work, and no 
boy’s capabler than he is, but things always 
seem to go against him, somehow.” 

Indeed, there seemed to be some ground for 
Mrs. Gill’s complaint. ‘Tom certainly did have 
a great many falls in his wrestle with the world. 
He was bright and active, not vicious and not 
lazy. He found plenty of opportunities to work, 
but the opportunities did not last. 

“Tom hasn’t got influence,’ his mother would 
sigh in explanation. “It takes. influence to push 
a boy on, and how’s a poor boy to get any 
influence ?”’ 

When Tom was discharged from the Electrical 
Works, he assumed that his place was wanted 


But fully sixty seconds before any other man | neighbors. Every one remembered rather how | for the son of some stockholder. The manager’s 


saw anything, Tim had seen everything. 
was then that the pipe came out of 

his mouth. It covered the sidewalk 

with splinters. 

“God A’mighty!’’ groaned Tim. 
“The colonel’s baby !” 

While the gateman, the grocer, 
the customers, the cab-driver, the 
grocer’s boy and the nurse stared and 
shrieked and started, Nobody’s Tim 
had charged like a regiment upon the 
oncoming train. 

The long, lean arms of the gates 
had dropped, and stretched themselves 
mightily across the street. There 
they hung, quivering as if they were 
the arms of a dumb creature, who 
longed to ery out and give warning 
but could not articulate. 

A grown person could not pass 
their strong barricade unless by delib- 
erately stooping under, and so evading 
it; but to the baby girl there was no 
barricade at all. The arms of the 
gate escaped the topmost rosebud 
on her rose-white, rose-pink hat by 
several inches. And the child—seme- 
thing scornful of the nurse, something 
disdainful of the grocer’s boy—had 
continued her walk in a pretty, soli- 
tary dignity which comes at times 
upon little maids like her. 

When Tim’s pipe came out of his 
mouth, the colonel’s Rose had stepped 
under the arms of the railway-gate. 

And the train — 


Afterward, the gate-tender swore that the train | good company he was, and what a pleasant 


was forty feet away. But what are forty feet? 
And the baby girl, suddenly seeing the monster, 

bewildered by the roar and smoke and steam, 
confused by the horror that she could not under- 
stand, put up her lips and began to cry, and 
stood still upon the track. If, she had been a 
rose-bush growing there, and waiting to be 
mowed down, she could not have stood more 
still. 

lt was then that a man leaped the gate and 
dashed into the throat of death with a ery whose 
joyousness rings to this day in the ears of every 
soul who heard it. As he hurled himself upon the 
child, his old, faded felt hat fell off, and the May 
sunlight brought out the gold in the brown of his | 
curly hair. 

He flung the baby girl high into the air. A 
dozen arms were outstretched to catch her. She | 
came down against somebody’s neck without a 
bruise. Nobody’s Tim—how, will never be 
known—whether he caught his foot, or whether 
there was anything in that story about his 
heart and the wound at Gettysburg—however 
it happened, Nobody’s Tim fell. He did not 
rise. 

‘They gathered his poor body tenderly, remem- 
bering, when they did so, how he had himself 
performed this pitiful service for so many other 
poor bodies on the railroad which waited for the | 
commissioners to vote about grade crossings— | 
and somebody picked up the old brown felt hat ; 
and somebody else asked 

“What shall we do with him?’”’ For Nobody’s 
Tim, you remember, had neither wife nor child, 
neither ‘‘own folks’’ nor home. 

Then, out of the silent crowd which had 
thickened in the square, sudden voices rose: 

“1’ll take him to my house.” | 


“And IJ —” 
“I will—” 
“No! We will —” 


“No, let us —”’ 

And the voices strove with one another, till it 
seemed as if all Sunshine were competing to be | 
“own folks” to Tim. 

For, in the flashing of a noble deed, Nobody’ S| 
Tim had become Everybody’s Tim, and the | 
whole town pressed to do him honor. 

Now, at this moment, the silvery trail of a} 





**YOU ARE AN OUT-AND-OUT SWINDLER FROM FIRST 
TO LasT!”’ 


smile he had—this hero who had lived among 
them in disguise, unregarded and neglected for 
so long. 

As they bore him down the colonel’s granite | 
steps and out into the street, the Grand Army 
veterans sang in their broken voices: 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord. 


A chorus of trained singers had started the | 
battle hymn, as the colonel asked; but when | 
the veterans took it up every other voice was | 
hushed,— nobody else could sing,—and the | 
veterans finished the hymn alone. 
Then the beating, breaking heart of the military | 
musie throbbed in and claimed its own. 
Nobody’s Tim was buried as if he had been 
the general. Blotted out in flowers, he seemed | 
to have no grave. The chaplain read the service 





as if the Christian faith wished she could have | 


owned the hero. The flag folded him as if it | 
were proud of him. But the colonel, with bared | 
head, stood a little apart. Lifting his eyes, as if | 


It | kind he was, and how generous of impulse, what | explanation was different, but Tom’s mother 


believed Tom. ; 

As winter approached, the need at 
home was more urgent than ever, for 
the mother herself had fallen down 
the cellar stairs, and was wofully lame 
in consequence. 

“1 ought to have remembered that 
broken step,” she said, dolefully. 
“Tom was goin’ to fix it when it first 
got broke, but he kept puttin’ it off, 
somehow.” 

Under pressure of necessity, Tom 
announced himself as an odd jobber. 
He was handy and apt at many 
things ; he could put an electric bell in 
order, rig up an electric gas-lighting 
attachment, put a new washer on a 
leaky spigot, contrive a kitchen shelf, 
mend a broken bracket, replace a 
shattered window-pane. All these 
things he undertook to do now, as 
well as to manage the furnace fires in 
people’s cellars. 

Mrs. Byrd gave him his first trial. 
She was not rich, she did not even 
keep a servant, but her word of com- 
mendation went far with the many 
rich people among her friends. Being 
interested in Tom’s mother, she gave 
the boy two or three small jobs to do, 
and he did them well. 

“You might try him,” she said to 
her friends, “but don’t promise any 
steady work till we see how he holds 
out. For he has had an unbroken 
run of what his mother calls ‘miserable luck.’ 
Perhaps his luck has changed now.” 


So ‘Tom was given a good many jobs. Pres- 


| ently winter was close at hand, and furnace fires 


must be started. 

“Build mine at once,” Mrs. Byrd said to Tom. 
“TI will tell you exactly how I wish it managed.” 
And she concluded: “I take you on trial for two 
| weeks. It depends on yourself whether the trial 
shall last longer than that.” 

Then she was reminded that some boy had 
broken a pane of glass in the cellar window 
facing north. 

“Put a whole pane of glass in there,’ she said, 
“before the first freeze. It won’t do to have that 
water-pipe frozen.’’ 

171) put it in to-morrow morning,” said Tom. 

“Very well, 1’ll trust you for that.” 

The mild weather lasted nearly a fortnight 
| after this, and furnace fires were kept as low as 
| possible. Tom had several of them to attend to, 
| but not quite so many as at first. Already his 
miserable luck had caught up with him again. 





late in getting to Mrs. Byrd’s. She was in 1! 
kitchen to receive him, and he noticed a cert: 
unusual graciousness in her manner. 

“I ain’t just on the minute this morning,” | 
said, with his pleasant laugh. “Bed felt so goc 
I lay a little too long.”’ 

“Just a little,” said Mrs. Byrd, smooth; 
“Now that you mention it, I think you hay. 
been a little late every morning; a half-hour or 
a 

Tom gave her an apprehensive look. “Well, 
you see them warm mornings | thought 
wouldn’t make any difference. You see —” 

“But isn’t a bargain a bargain?” she asked. 
calmly. “You know you agreed to be here every 
morning at half past six, and don’t you think | 
had a right to expect you at that time? | may 
be wrong, but it seems to me it was none of your 
business what the weather was.”’ 

“Oh, well, if you look at it that way — 

“And another thing,”’ she interrupted him, in 
the same even tone. “Yesterday morning you 
left the furnace with only a very little coal in it, 
Saying you would come back after breakfast. | 
am afraid your mother was worse, or you 
certainly would have come, especially as it was 
such a cold day.’’ 

“N-no, ma’am, mother wasn’t any worse, but— 
I'll tell you. One of our neighbors came in and 
wanted me to put up her stove,—just a thank-you 
job,—and I thought just for once maybe it 
wouldn’t be any hardship for you to put on a 
shovelful or two, till —”’ 

“No hardship at all, I assure you, for I didn’t 
do it. I was out most of the day and all the 
evening. Didn’t you find the fire rather low 
when you came in the evening ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, but I coaxed it up as well as | 
could, and I thought it would be —” 

“] imagined so, for the house seemed cold to 
me when I came in. Don’t you think it is a 
little below normal this morning, even ?” 

She led him into the dining-room; it was as 
cold as a sawmill. ‘“‘Perhaps it would be as well 
to go down now and see what can be done to 
improve matters,” she said, and with the same 
dangerous sweetness of manner she opened the 
cellar door and followed close behind him down 
the stairs. 


“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 
At the foot of the stairway Tom stopped, pale, 
speechless, overwhelmed. The cellar was flooded 


with water, and a small cataract was still pouring 
into it. The water-pipe had burst. 

Mrs. Byrd, close beside him, uttered a cry of 
fresh dismay. Bad as the situation had been 
fifteen minutes earlier, it was worse now. ller 
voice roused Tom from his stupor, and he splashed 
away through the water to the cut-off, turned it, 
and so stopped the rush. Then he waded to the 
furnace; it was fireless, and had been so since 
the night before. There, staring him out of 
countenance, was the vacant space into which 
he had promised to put a pane two weeks ago. 

“I —I thought a few more days wouldi’t 
matter—and I wasn’t expecting the freeze yet, 
and anyhow I put a board against it last night. 
It must have blown in,” he muttered, trying to 
excuse himself. 

“And you are the one that never went back on 
a bargain !’’ 

Some of Mrs. Byrd’s friends had never seen 
her angry, but she had her full share of human 
nature, and now she was fairly ablaze with 
wrath and scorn. Her tone and the look slie 
gave Tom made him burn with shame. There 
could be no possible doubt about her opinion of 


he perceived what no other did, the commanding | Several of his new employers had dispensed with | him, and for the first time in his life he felt that 
officer of the old regiment saluted the unseen| him. Mr. Crane told him bluntly that, since he | it was the opinion he deserved. 


spirit of the dead private, as a soldier salutes his 
superior. Then the drum of the veterans sounded | 
taps for Tim, and three volleys rang across his 
grave. 

Now, after taps, an unexpected thing occurred. | 
Some one led up the little girl, all in white, and | 
her arms were heaped with pink roses. These | 


had “skipped” a day, he need not come back to | 
finish weather -stripping the windows. 
he went to lay Mrs. Wilson’s vestibule oilcloth, 


but still Tom did not give up. 


When | “You never did anything else! 


“Never went back on a bargain !”’ she repeate«! 
I knew your 


| record, but I thought you might have learned a 
he found it already in place. It was discouraging, | lesson at last, so I gave you one more chance: 


and this is the use you have made of it! You 


The disappointment at Judge Grey’s came | have cheated every friend I recommended \W 


| near making him do that, however. 


He was | to. Even patient Judge Grey could not put up 
she put delicately, one by one, upon the pyre of | | called there to put an electric bell in order, and | with your dilly-dallying! 


You are an out-and 


blossoms under which Everybody’s Tim was | to put new wires to the gas-lighting attachment. | out swindler from first to last !”’ 


laid away. Rosamond kissed the roses before 


He soon had the bell working perfectly, but 


“No, ma’am, I ain’t! Excuse me, but | ain't.” 


she put them down—it was her own idea. No| when he went back, three days later, with the | He came and looked straight into her angry eye’. 


one spoke or stirred while she did this, and | 
afterward no one added a flower. 

Then the child (this, too, was her own idea) 
quite naturally knelt down upon the flowers and 


that all the people heard her: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I pway ve Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake up—- Amen.” 
“Well,” said one of the Grand Army men, 
| with the back of his hand at his eyes, “I guess 
she’s wuth it.” 


But the colonel, her father, caught her to his | 
heart and hid his face upon her soft hair. He) 








wire for the other job, he found that a regular 


| electrician had been called in his stead, and that 
Why? Certainly | changed, and | ain’t now.” 


the work was already done. 


| 


no electrician in the city could do that job better | 
shut her eyes and said aloud and distinctly, so | than Tom Gill could do it; and just because he ments. Go!’ 


| had put off doing it for a couple of days! 


| 


The cold weather came suddenly. 


woke in the night shivering for more blankets, | sensible person has after a fit of anger ; 


There was a new sort of dignity in his respect ful 
tone and in his pale face. “I was, but my luck 's 
“Go! I have no patience for any more ex}! 


He went meekly up the stairs. She followed 


People | him slowly, with the uncomfortable feeling eveTy 


she had 


and the next morning all ponds were covered | said more than she had meant to say, althoush 


with ice. Then the wind rose, and came in an | no more than the occasion called for. 
It blew so| there had been a ring of sincerity in his voice 


arctic gale straight from the north. 


Besides, 


all day and all night, and before the second! and a look in his eyes that added to her 


morning dawned the cold was bitter. 


That second morning ‘Tom was a full half-hour | 


discomfort. 
When she reached the kitchen Tom was at the 
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door, ready to go out. He faced her, and in a | 
businesslike tone said the most unexpected thing 

possible: “What plumber shall I go for? That | 
pipe must be fixed right away.” } 

“What have you to do with that? Don’t you 
understand? You are discharged.” 

“No, ma’am, I ain’t. Excuse me, but really 
| ain’t. You see it’s just this way. I’ve got | 
to keep on working for you, and for all the rest 
of the folks that’s dropped me, so as to make up 
for the way I’ve been doing. Understand? I 
ain’t asking pay from you or from them; only 
to make it up to you. I can see now that I’m 
in debt, and 1 want to pay up, that’s all. And 
| want to prove that my luck’s changed.” 





She wavered an instant, then laughed in spite 
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‘“WHICH WAS WHO AND WHO WAS WHICH NO ONE WAS ABLE TO DETERMINE.”’ 


HE Stone girls were, by all odds, the most 
As interesting pupils in the Northville high 

school. It was not because of their 
superior intellect, however, for every one knew 
that Cora Brook could recite far more accurately. 
It was not because of their beauty, for half 
a dozen girls eclipsed them there; nor was it 
because of their wealth, for they had none. The 
interest was due to the sole fact that they were 
triplets. 

The high-school teachers had had experience 
with twins. They had coped with the Bradley 
boys, and had come out second best. They had 
graduated the two boys with all honors, and had 
forever afterward entertained a horrible suspicion 
that one boy had done all the work. They gave 
the triplets up on sight, and decided to educate 
them “in a lump,” as they had been obliged to 
do in the case of the Bradley boys. 

It is possible that the triplets themselves knew 
which was which. No one else did, with the 
exception of their mother. ‘Oh yes,” Mrs. Stone 
would say, proudly, “I can tell them apart quite 
easily. I have only to look into their eyes. To 
be sure, the eyes are all the same shade of brown, 
but the expression is quite different. There is a 
great difference in the girls’ dispositions, too.” 

But to every one else the girls were a puzzle. 
One of them never had a lesson, one was con- 
scientious and painstaking about her work ; one 
was the soul of punctuality, and one was always 
late; but which was who and who was which 
no one was able to determine. 

Mr. Ball, the head-master, said, “Don’t ask 
me. I’m not good at puzzles.” Miss Brown, 
the preceptress, said, “Give me something easy— 
a problem in higher mathematics, for instance.’’ 
As the other teachers were equally bewildered, 
the triplets had things pretty much their own 
way, and worked or shirked, as it might happen, 
but always in partnership. 

“Of course,” said Miss Brown, “it isn’t possible 
that one of those girls is doing all the work. 
The girl who is strong in mathematics is not the 
one whose essays are so good. The one with the 
teat handwriting is not the girl with the talent 
‘or drawing. Each of those girls is lame in some 
one study and strong in another. The only 
thing to do is to divide the good and the bad 
harks equally among them and let it go at that.” 
in naming the children, Mrs. Stone felt it her 
duty, since nature had already done so much 
‘toward making them alike, to give them the 
“une Name—with variations. She decided to 
ame them all, with delightful impartiality, after | 
ier Own mother, whose maiden name had been | 
Ada Rogers. Consequently, one was Adelaide | 
Rogers Stone, another was Adeline Rogers Stone, 
and the third unfortunate was Adalette Rogers 











| days.” 


|she had heard, was certain to make one fat. 
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of herself. ‘1 really believe your luck has 


| would not be so marked; but the daily glass of 
changed! It used to be that you wunlin’ uiee! 


milk was no more efficacious than the pickles, 


in a situation, and now you won’t stay out of one! | and she still remained the counterpart of her two | 


sisters. 
She had no intimate girl friends, for who could 


Well, run off and get Brown, the plumber, here | 
as soon as you can. Then come back and build 
that furnace fire. The house is as cold as a barn, whisper secrets into one girl’s ear when there 
and I want my breakfast.”’ | were two other pairs of ears just like it? She 

He went and came. And all winter he kept | was seldom asked to the delightful small parties 
coming and going, not only to that house, but to | given by the other girls, for there were three of 
one after another of the houses that had dis-| her to be invited, and that would have made a 
pensed with him. His employers wondered if | large party out of any small one. 
the reform would last; but long before spring all| Adalette envied her small brother Johnnie. 
were convinced that his luck had changed indeed. | He was a complete boy all by himself. His 
Before another winter came he was back in the clothes were his own, his room was his own and 
Electrical Works, and there he has stayed ever ' his lessons were hisown. He had the satisfaction 
since. of knowing that the jack-knife he found in his 
Christmas stocking was not duplicated in two 
other stockings, and when he had his photograph 
taken, he knew he was himself and not his 
brother. Best of all, he could wear his own 
clothes and be certain that they were his own 
clothes. 

Adalette thought seriously at one time of 
running away, but as she could think of no place 
to which to run, she gave up the idea. She could 
and she did abandon dolls at an early age; for 
the dolls were always triplets, too, and she had 
had enough of triplets. 

The girls were to be graduated in June. It 
happened that although there was nothing 
remarkable about their voices, they were able to 
sing rather well, and it occurred to Miss Brown, 
who was arranging the program for the com- 
mencement exercises, that a trio by the triplets 
would be a unique and pleasing feature. The 
idea was pleasing to Adelaide and Adeline, but 
to poor Adalette it was the last straw. “I won’t 


"? 


do it,”’ said she, “‘so there! 
“vou sing that song so well! I took it for granted 
that you would be willing. 
gone to be printed, and it is too late to make any 
change. Why should you mind?” 

**Because I’m just sick of being a freak !’’ said 
Adalette, her eyes snapping angrily. “I’m sick 
and tired of being a triplet. I’d rather be a 
Hottentot! I’m tired of going round in thirds. 
I hate the figure three! That’s why I’m always 
so lame in arithmetic. I leave out all the threes. 
I wish Adelaide would have smallpox, and that 
Adeline would turn purple with rage or green 
with envy, and stay so, I’m so sick of their 
everlasting faces.” 


Brown. 
“Well, I do, and I am!” said Adalette, breath- 
lessly. “Oh, please say we needn’t sing!”’ 
“I’m afraid,”’ said Miss Brown, “it’s too late 
for that. The arrangements are all made.’’ 
That night Adalette was seized with an inspi- 
Stone. Mrs. Stone was proud of Adalette. It | ration. She crept out of bed, found her pocket- 
was her own invention, but the bearer of the book, and counted the contents as well as she 
name hated it from the depths of her soul. could in the dark. 
Mrs. Stone carried out the same idea with | the spare room, closed the door after her, lighted 


regard to their clothes. This was made easy by the gas and turned down the white counterpane, | 


the fact that the triplets possessed a stout and disclosing a pink and white striped quilt, tufted 
childless aunt, fond of dress and in comfortable | with yarn. 
circumstances. She was in the habit of giving “Tf there’d been enough of that for three gowns, 


her partly worn gowns to her sister, who made | it would have been made up for us,’’ said she, | 


them over for the three girls. By throwing in | ‘‘but as there wasn’t, they made a quilt of it, 
one of her own more sober gowns for facings, | which was a great waste of good material. It’s 
sleeves and trimmings, Mrs. Stone was able, by | the only pretty thing Aunt Harriet ever bought. 
careful management, to make three dresses so | I’ve always wanted a pink dress with a nice full 
exactly alike that the girls themselves could never | skirt. Ours have always been skimpy.” 
tell them apart. | Then the midnight marauder, satisfied with 
As Mrs. Stone said, there was a great difference | her visit of inspection, pulled the counterpane 
in the dispositions of the three girls. Adelaide over the quilt, turned out the light and crept 
was proud of being a triplet, and wouldn’t have | back to bed; but her countenance, for the first 
been a mere twin for anything. Indifferent | time in many days, worean expression of complete 
Adeline cared nothing about it, one way or | satisfaction. 
another; and Adalette was heartily and frankly| “Why,” asked Adelaide, the following evening, 
disgusted with the state of affairs. | “did you go into that hair-dresser’s shop this 
I’m perfectly tired,”’ she would say, “‘of being | noon ?”’ 
a triplet. I’m just sick of being onlyathirdofa| “I was taking time by the forelock,”’ said 
girl. Even our initials are all alike. Then such Adalette, demurely. “I may get bald some day, 
a name! Adalette! I could stand Jerusha or | like Aunt Harriet, and need a false front. It’s 
Samantha, but Adalette! I just hate myself! | just as well to prepare for war in times of peace, 
It’s bad enough to have to see one’s own freckles | you know. Please pass the cream.”’ 
every time one looks in the glass, without having **Adalette must be planning to surprise us all 
them duplicated on two other girls’ noses. It’s| with her essay,’”’ remarked Adeline, a week 
bad enough to have to wear Aunt Harriet’s| later. ‘She locks herself in the spare room with 
hideous plaids and huge polka-dots without | it for an hour or two every day. I never knew 
having to see them paraded round on two homely her to study anything before. She seems to 
sisters. It’s trying enough to have red hair | learn things without studying.” 
without being reminded of it constantly by| Commencement night arrived. Three dainty 
having to see two other red heads all the time. | white dresses, all alike to the last ruffle, were laid 
“Then think,” she went on, “of what I’ve 
had to put up with all my life because of other | triplets were ready to slip into them. Little 
people’s blunders! They put a stinging mustard | Mrs. Stone was flying from one tall daughter to 
plaster on my chest when it was Adelaide who | another in nervous haste, and Aunt Harriet, 








had the cold; father rushed me off to the dentist, | who had contributed the dresses, seemed to be in | 


who wouldn’t let me explain, but pulled out my everybody’s way at once. 

tooth when Adeline had the toothache; andthe; “It’s pretty thick in here,” said Adalette, 
last time grandma was here I had to take all | gathering up one of the fluffy gowns. 
three doses of sulphur and molasses because the | don’t mind, mother, I think I’ll take possession 
other two victims had escaped in time. I’m 
going to do something desperate some day, see if 
I don’t! I won’t be a miserable triplet all my 


so don’t be uneasy if you find that I have gone 
on ahead.” 

There were twenty-seven graduates, of whom 
nineteen were girls. Mrs. Stone, down in the 
audience, tried to distinguish her white-robed 
triplets upon the stage. There was one auburn 
head. There was another, but where was the 
third? Mrs. Stone began again at the beginning 
of the row, but only two of the red-gold heads 
could she find. 

Adalette’s essay was the fourth number on the 
program. Mrs. Stone looked expectantly at her 
two visible daughters. Neither of them stirred, 


But the poor girl could think of no way out of 
her dilemma. She ate pickles, because she had 
been told that a diet of pickles would make one 
thin. Perhaps, thought she, if she were very | 
thin she would look less like the other girls; but 
the pickles, not having the desired effect, were 
abandoned in favor of a glass of milk at bedtime 
each night. Milk taken at that particular time, 





Surely if she were very stout, the resemblance 


“But, my dear,”’ said Miss Brown, persuasively, | 


The program has | 


“Why, Adalette!’’ exclaimed horrified Miss 


Then she stole quietly into | 


across the three single beds, and the excited | 


“If you | 


of the spare room. I have an errand to do besides, | 
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but a strange girl at the end of the first row 
| stepped forward. Ali the other graduates wore 
white. This one was attired in a quaint but 
| becoming gown of pink and white striped dimity. 

Her abundant hair was black as midnight. So 

were her eyebrows. 

“What,”’ whispered Mrs. Stone 
Harriet, “has become of Adalette?’”’ 

But surely, even though it trembled, that was 
Adalette’s voice. Surely that Adalette’s 
essay. Mrs. Stone had heard it too often not 
to recognize it now, but where was Adalette’ 
Mrs. Stone snatched Aunt Harriet’s opera 
glasses, and gazed eagerly at the dark-haired 
girl. 

“As I live,” whispered she, turning to Aunt 
Harriet, “that’s Adalette in my spare-room bed- 
quilt, but what has she done to her hair?’’ 

“Well,” said Aunt Harriet, “if I’m not mis- 
taken, she has either bought or rented the wig oft 
of the wax lady in the glass case in front of the 

hair-dresser’s store. 1 found a burnt cork on 
the spare-room dressing-table after she left, so 
that’s where she got the eyebrows.” 

“But why —’’ began bewildered Mrs. Stone 

*Well,”’ said Aunt Harriet, who was a sensible 
woman in spite of her peculiar taste in clothes, 
“this is the occasion of a lifetime for Adalette, 
and I suspect she wanted to graduate as an 
individual and not as a triplet. She has made 
that gown herself, for I’ve seen pink threads on 
her dress every day this week, and she has made 
a good job of it, too. See here, Sarah Stone, I’m 
going to take that girl home with me when I go 
back East, and let her try her hand at being 
herself for a while. I believe she’s worth both 
the other girls put together, if you’ll excuse me 

| for saying so. At any rate, she needs a rest, and 
she’ll like her sisters better if she’s away from 
| them for a while.’’ 

The “Trio,’”’ by the Misses Stone, came next 
on the program. It was a great success, but 
for once the superintendent, the principal, the 
teachers and all the scholars knew to a certainty 
which of the triplets was Adalette. 


A MOMENT OF PERIL. 


BY EVA M. C. KELLOGG 


to Aunt 


was 





EING the youngest daugh- 
5) ter, I stayed at home 
to take care of the old 
folks, after all their other 
children had set up for 
themselves elsewhere. 
Then father let all of the 
farm, except the pasture, 
" the garden and the or- 
| chard, and sold all the stock except two horses, 
four cows and Rex, our handsome bull. Father 
meant to sell Rex, too, but he died without 
having done so, and the bull still occupied his 
stall in the barn. 

My mother, nearly seventy years old, and | 
were now alone. Although she was as strong 
and active as most women of fifty, the care of 
Rex naturally fell to me, and to water him was 
one of my tasks. At first 1 carried pailfuls to 
him, but that was heavy work, and | determined 
to lead him to the trough as father used to do. 
Mother consented to this, but only on condition 
that she should accompany me and carry an iron 
rod which might be used as a defensive weapon 
or goad in case Rex became ugly. But he was 
so quiet that I soon grew careless about calling 
| her, and paid dearly for my carelessness. 

That day had been extremely warm; it was 
| cooling rapidly toward evening, and after the 
| languor of the early afternoon [ felt very wide 
lawake. Rex seemed to feel so, too, for I found 
him in his stall with head erect and eyes dilated, 
and when I led him out by the rope that was 
tied to a ring in his nose, he walked rapidly to 
the trough, and seemed to enjoy thrusting his 
nose this way and that in the cool water. 

All his motions seemed to be unusually quick 
that evening, and as I was leading him back, he 
brought his head round to one side smartly, and 
unintentionally hit me so hard with it that I fell 
down, and lost hold of the rope which had enabled 
me to control him through the iron nose-ring. 

For a moment | did not realize what a serious 
thing had happened, and I began to get up; but 
with a gentle movement of his head, not appar- 
ently intended to hurt me, he pushed me down 
once more. 

I waited a moment and then tried again. This 
time his action was more decided, and he rolled 
me over on my back. Although his push did not 
hurt, it was irresistibly strong, and now I was 
beginning to feel alarmed. I lay there meditating, 
and to all appearance Rex was thinking, too. 
His eyes were fastened on mine, and he stood 
over me motionless as a statue. 

To spring suddenly to my feet was impossible, 
| and every time I tried to get up a gentle push 

laid me low again. Once I tried a quick move, 
but Rex was quicker than I. Now | began to 
see or fancy that the expression in his eyes had 
| changed from playfulness to cruelty. Then great 
| fear came on me. When he got tired of playing 
| with me, what then? Would he gore me? 
Frightful thoughts came into my mind. 
| Now he slightly pawed the ground, and now a 
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low, moan-like bellow sounded like a dirge in my 
ears. His hot breath fanned my cheek, and 
those cruel horns and glaring eyes held me 
speechless. I tried to call to mother, but no 
sound came. Then I fell to wondering what she 
would do when she found me dead. 

Just then the bull, as if tired of my inertia, 
gave me a slight punch with one of his horns. 
That was the first hurt, and it loosed my tongue. 
I screamed. 

Mother heard me, realized that something 
dreadful was happening, and connected it at 
once with Rex. She seized the iron rod and 
started for the barn-yard. So intent was the 
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| bull in watching me that he was not aroused by 
| the clicking of the gate, nor by my mother’s 
| footsteps as she flew to my rescue. But the next 
moment he received a blow on his nostrils which 
sent him staggering backward. 

Instantly I was on my feet, and before my 
mother had time to strike him the third time, I 
had a firm hold of the rope. The blood was 
flowing from his nose, and he made no effort to 
escape while I led him into the stall and tied 
him. 

I am not the fainting kind, but I no sooner got 
outside than my knees gave way, and I fell 
fainting into the arms of my brave old mother. 














N. ineident is told of a 

trader who, believing 
himself deceived and cheated 
by those in whom he had had 
confidence, exclaimed, “Well, 
this is diplomacy!’ 

It is not uncommon to think 
of diplomacy as a profession 
for which duplicity is the chief 
qualification, and this im- 
pression has probably been 
strengthened by the frequent 
quotation of Wotton’s defini- 
tion of an ambassador as “an honest man sent 
to lie abroad for the commonwealth.” 

Permanent ambassadors to foreign courts are 
said to have originated with Louis XI. of France, 
whose reign ended in 1483. His purpose was 
not so much to have business representatives 
abroad as to have the benefit of chartered spies at 
the court of each of his powerful neighbors. “By 
the middle of the seventeenth century,” says 
Lawrence in his treatise on International Law, 
“it had become recognized as the regular manner 
of carrying on diplomatic intercourse. But it 
had to win its way against a mass of jealousy 
and suspicion, largely caused by the unscrupulous 
character of the early diplomatists. ‘If they lie 
to you, lie still more to them,’ said Louis XI. to 
his ambassadors.” 

However well this method of conducting 
foreign intercourse would serve for the day in 
which it was adopted, the world has made such 
progress that fairness and candor are now as 
essential to success in a diplomatic capacity as in 
any of the private walks of life. A country 
could not do itself any worse service in the 
modern courts of nations than to send or to 
retain a representative whose personal character 
was not above reproach and whose word could 
not be implicitly relied upon. 


Why Good Manners are Essential. 


T is, of course, necessary that diplomatic 
agents should be familiar with the customs, 
practice and special forms which are used in 
diplomatic intercourse. The business of nations, 
no less than the conduct of parliamentary bodies 
and the transaction of legal business in the 
courts, is best conducted with some regard for 
the essential customs and usages which have 
been established. But observance of ceremonial 
requirements is one thing, and 
that kind of good manners 
which comes from kindliness 
of feeling and sincerity of 
purpose is quite another. A 
moment’s reflection will show 
how utterly ruinous it would 
be for a representative of a 
nation to depart from candor 
and fairness in an important 
negotiation. Not only would 
the personal relations and 
social standing so important 
to his success be destroyed, 
but his country might be 
involved in serious complica- 
tions, if not in war. 
Young men in this country 
who contemplate a diplomatic 


career, which may some day be a possibility in 
American life, should adopt the suggestions 


found in a passage in Wharton’s International 
Law, taken from Bernard on Diplomacy: 


That diplomacy has been deeply tainted with 
the vices of dissimulation and falsehood is certain. 
Secret treaties, and still more secret articles to 
published treaties, are in the nature of lies; for a 
treaty is essentially a public engagement, and to 
publish a part as a whole, keeping the remainder 
undisclosed, is to palm off an imposition upon 
Europe. And yet the arguments for truth and 
openness in international affairs are plain and 
irresistible. Without them there can be no confi- 
dence, and on the confidence which a diplomatist 
inspires his whole success depends. . . . “In poli- 
ties,” says Ségur, “and in stormy times, the true 
dexterity is a courageous faith. Character saves 
men from the dangers on which subtlety makes 
shipwreck, and firm sincerity alone can give solidity 
to success or dignify misfortune.” “It is scarcely 
necessary to say,” wrote Lord Malmesbury among 
the suggestions which, late in life, he sent to 
@ young man just entering the profession, “that 
no occasion, no provocation, no anxiety to rebut 
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LOUIS XI., OF FRANCE. 


of promoting the object you 

have in view, can need, much 

less justify, a falsehood. Suc- 

cess obtained by one is a pre- 

carious and baseless success. 

Detection would not only ruin 

your reputation forever, but 

deeply wound the honor of your 

court. If, as frequently hap- | 
pens, an indiscreet question | 
which seems to require a dis- | 
tinet answer is put to you by an | 
artful minister, parry it either 

by treating it as an indiscreet 

question, or get rid of it by a 

grave and serious look, but on 

no account contradict the assertion flatly if it be 

true, or admit it if false and of a dangerous ten- 

dency.” 

While this should be the rule of conduct of one 
in the foreign service, it does not mean that the 
established usage and ceremony of official resi- 
dence and conduct should be disregarded. The 
American representatives are instructed to 
observe as far as practicable these rules and 
usages in the country of their residence. 





Ceremonial Absurdities. 


N former times these ceremonial observances 
were carried to an absurd and ridiculous 
length. Ambassadors had a solemn entry which 
took place in the capital of the state to which 
they were accredited. This led to great display 
and to quarrels among the representatives for 
prominence in the procession. In 1661 an armed 
conflict resulted in London from the jealousies 
and strife of the Spanish and French ambassadors 
in their attempt to be next to the king in the 
procession formed for the solemn entry of the 
representative of Sweden. “In the course of 
the struggle,” says Lawrence in recounting the 
incident, “the Spanish hamstringed the horses 
of the French ambassador’s coach, and thus 
enabled the Spanish coach to take the coveted 
place.”” Reparation for this insult was obtained 
by the French king, who threatened war if it 
should be refused. 

In Macaulay’s ‘History of England,” the 
absurd ceremonial attending the Congress of 
Ryswick is recorded. This congress met in the 
village of Ryswick, half-way between Delft and 
The Hague. Much difficulty was found in 
settling the preliminary questions of etiquette. 
The historian says: 


Then several meetings were spent in settling 
how many carriages, how many 
horses, how many lacqueys, how 
many pages, each minister should 
be entitled to bring to Ryswick; 
whether the serving men should 
carry canes; whether they should 
wear swords; whether they 
should have pistols in their hol- 
sters; who should take the upper 
hand in the public walks, and 
whose carriages should break 
the way in the streets. It soon 
appeared that the mediator would 
have to mediate, not only between 
the coalition and the French, 
but also between the different 
members of the coalition. The 
Imperial ambassadors claimed a 
right to sit at the head of the 
table. The Spanish ambassador 
would not admit this pretension, 
and tried to thrust himself in 
between two of them. The Impe- 
rial ambassadors refused to call the ambassadors 
of electors and commonwealths by the title of 
excellency. “If I am not called excellency,” 
said the Minister of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
“my master will withdraw his troops from Hun- 
gary.” The Imperial ambassadors insisted on 
having a room to themselves in the building, 
and on having a special place assigned to their 
carriages in the court. All the other ministers 
of the confederacy pronounced the demand alto- 
gether inadmissible; and a whole sitting was 
wasted in this childish dispute. It may easily be 
supposed that allies who were so punctilious in 
their dealings with each other were not likely to be 
very easy in their intercourse with the common 
enemy. The chief business of Harlay and Kaunitz 
was to watch each other’s legs. Neither of them 
thought it consistent with the dignity of the crown 
which he served to advance toward the other 
faster than the other advanced toward him. If, 
| therefore, one of them perceived that he had 
| inadvertently stepped forward too quick, he went 
| back to the door, and the stately minuet began 
again. 

| 
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which was well known to each member thereof, | it to our ministers abroad, and sent them a 
was not supposed to be known to the assembled | description and engraved plate. 


diplomatists until formally announced by the 
representative of that country. 
This he deferred until his estab- 
lishment had been properly put 
into mourning. 

At length, upon the twelfth of 
June he came to Ryswick in a 
carriage lined with black and 
attended by servants in black liv- 
eries, and there, in full congress, 
proclaimed that it had pleased God 
to take to Himself the most puissant 
King Charles the Eleventh. All the 
ambassadors then condoled with 
their brother on the sad and unex- 
pected news, and went home to 
put off their embroidery, and to 
dress themselves in the garb of 
sorrow. In such solemn trifling 
week after week passed away. 


At the present day the diplo- 

matic representatives of the United States are 
forbidden to wear any kind of uniform or 
official costume which has not been previously 
authorized by Congress. This prohibition has 
broken up the practice of wearing court dress 
on ceremonial occasions abroad. The only 
departure permitted has been in allowing officers 
“who have served during the Rebellion as 
volunteers in the armies of the United States, 
and who have been, or may hereafter be, honor- 
ably mustered out of the volunteer service, to 
bear the official title and, upon occasiens of 
ceremony, to wear the uniform of the highest 
grade they have held by brevet or other commis- 
sions in the volunteer service.’’ 


The Question of Dress. 


HIS indicates a considerable change in our 
practice, even from the days of Jacksonian 
simplicity. When General Jackson was Presi- 
dent, Mr. Van Buren, his Secretary of State, in 
a letter to one of our ministers, sent the following 
instructions: 


From a suitable respect to what is understood 
to be the usage at the several courts of Europe, 
requiring the members of the diplomatic body 
accredited to them to wear a court dress upon 
established occasions, such as their presentation 
to the sovereigns, or chief executive officers of 
these governments, respectively, etc., the l'resi- 
dent thought fit to adopt the following as the dress 
to be used by our ministers and other diplomatic 
agents upon all such occasions, which is recom- 
mended as well by its comparative cheapness as 
its adaptation to the simplicity of our institutions, 
viz.: A black coat with a gold star on each side of 
the collar, near its termination; the underclothes 
to be black, blue or white, at the option of the 
wearer, a three-cornered chapeau de bras, a black 
cockade and eagle, and a steel-mounted sword 
with a white scabbard. It is to be understood, 
however, that the use of 
this particular dress is 
not prescribed by the 
President. It is barely 
suggested by his direction 
as an appropriate and a 
convenient uniform dress 
for the use of our minis- 
ters and other diplomatic 
agents of the United 
States. 


When Mr. Buchanan 
was at the Court of St. 
James, in 1854, he had 
great difficulty in adjusting his costume to the 
requirements of the English court. In a letter 
to his niece, Miss Lane, he said: 

The dress question, after much difficulty, has 
been finally and satisfactorily settled. I appeared 
at the levee on Wednesday last in just such a 
dress as I have worn at the President’s, one 
hundred times. A black coat, white waistcoat 
and cravat, and black pantaloons, and dress boots, 
with the addition of a very plain black-handled 
and black-hilted dress sword. This to gratify 
those who have yielded so much, and to distinguish 
me from the upper court servants. I knew that I 
would be received in any dress I might wear, but 
could not have anticipated that [ should be 
received in so kind and distinguished a manner. 
Having yielded, they did not do things by halves. 
As I approached the queen, an arch but benevolent 
smile lit up her countenance, as much as to say, 
“You are the first man who ever appeared before 
me at courtin suchadress.” I confess that I never 
felt more proud of being an American than when 
I stood in that brilliant 
circle “in the simple dress 
of an American citizen.” 


The curious will find 
an interesting history of 
court costumes as worn 
by the officials of the 
United States in Mr. 
Fish’s note to Mr. Jay, 
quoted in Wharton’s In- 
ternational Law. What 
would have been thought 
of the American repre- 
sentatives at the making 
of the recent Treaty of 
Paris, had they appeared 
in the costume adopted 
by the members of the 
commission sent to Ghent in 1814, to make peace 
with Great Britain! There each commissioner 
agreed to wear “a blue coat, slightly embroidered 
with gold, with white breeches, white silk 
stoekings, and gold knee-buckles and shoe 
buckles, a sword, and a small cocked hat with a 
black cockade. For grand occasions the uniform 
was made somewhat richer.” So well did Mr. 
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| Even the death of the King of Sweden, which 


John Quincey Adams think of this apparel that | 


an unjust accusation, no idea, however tempting, | occurred during the sitting of the congress, and | in 1823, when Secretary of Staté, he commended 
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While the modern practice dispenses with 
many ceremonial observances 
and show days, tact, courtes, 
and good breeding are none the 
less essential. There are excep- 
tions, it is true, where great 
diplomatists, like Bismarck, 
ordinarily observant of the 
amenities of international inter. 
course, see fit to adopt the tone 
and manner which they deen 
will attain their ends. 

It is said that during the 
negotiations at Versailles, whe: 
Messrs. Thiers and Jules Fayre 
made unacceptable responses, 
Bismarck answered them in 
German, which neither of them 
understood; and when they 
complained of the firing on an asylum for the 
blind, he told them that they did worse in firing 
on the able-bodied German soldiers. 

That Bismarck understood the difference 
between such conduct and the unofficial com- 
munication which might enable him to ascertain 
the true feeling of one with whom he wished to 
deal officially, is shown in an instance given in 
his “Reflections and Reminiscences.’’ 

On our visit to St. Petersburg in 1872, his majesty 
asked me: “What can I possibly give Prince 


“Gortschakoff? He has everything already, includ- 


ing my portrait; what do you say to a bust or a 
box set with diamonds?” I raised objections to 
an expensive box, basing them on Prince Gorts- 
chakoff’s position and wealth, and the emperor 
said I was right. I thereupon sounded the prince 
in confidence, and at once received this reply: 
“Get a good big box given me, set with fine stones.” 
I reported this to his majesty, feeling somewhat 
ashamed of my knowledge of human nature; we 
both laughed, and Gortsechakoff got his box. 

Napoleon, another exceptional character, scored 
his diplomatic success more from reliance upon 
the power and strength of his battalions than any 
suavity of manner. He would even be insulting 
on public occasions to representatives of a country 
with which he was at difference. 


Mr. Adams’s Firmness. 


MPORTANT as suaviter in modo is to the 
transaction of diplomatic business, the suc- 
cessful career of John Quincy Adams, one of the 
foremost of American diplomatists, illustrates 
the necessity of the possession of the sterner 
qualities of courage, self-reliance and continuity 
of purpose. In the negotiation of the treaty for 
the cession of Florida, Mr. Adams was engaged 
in almost constant negotiation with Don Onis for 
more than two years. Declining the mediation 
of Great Britain, Mr. Adams remained firm in his 
purpose until the treaty was accomplished. Mr. 
Morse says, in his “Life of John Quincy Adams” : 
Had he been a mathematician solving a problem 
in dynamics, he could not have better measured 
the precise line tq which the severe pressure of 
Spanish difficulties would compel Don Onis to 
advance. This line he drew sharply, and taking 
his stand upon it in the beginning, he made no 
important alterations in it tothe end. Day by day 
the Spaniard would reluctantly approach toward 
him at one point or another, solemnly protesting 
that he could not make another move, by argument 
and entreaty almost imploring Mr. Adams in turn 
to advance and meet him. But Mr. Adams stood 
rigidly still, sometimes not a little vexed by the 
other’s lingering manceuvers, and actually once 
saying to the courtly Spaniard that he “was so 
wearied out with the discussion that it had become 
nauseous;” and again, that he “really could dis- 
cuss no longer, and had given it up in despair.” 
Yet all the while he was never wholly free from 
anxiety concerning the accuracy of his calculations 
as to how soon the Don might on his side also 
come to a final stand. Many a tedious and 
alarming pause there was, but after each halt 
progress was in time renewed. At last the con- 
summation was reached, and, except in the 
matter of the Sabine boundary, no concession even 
in details had been made by Mr. Adams. 


Courtesy and the War of 1812. 


HAT a sense of the requirements of good 

manners is as necessary as a capacity far 
ceremonial observance is illustrated in the life of 
the late President Faure of France. 
Nothing could equal the dignity and 
grace with which he conducted 
himself upon all public occasions. 
Although he was the subject of 
much criticism by the devotees of the 
old régime of France, it was gener- 
ally acknowledged that whether in 
his own parlors or in the embassies 
of other European courts, he main- 
tained the French reputation for 
politeness and cultivation in manner. 
The American commissioners were 
much struck with this upon thei! 
reception in Paris. 

It is quite possible that the Wi 
of 1812 might have been avoicle 
had an English minister of that tin« 
exhibited more tact and courtesy in dealing with 
the differences between the nations. Certait!) 
the conduct and personal bearing of a British 
diplomatist did much to bring about the |! 
feeling which resulted in war. 

When the attack on the Chesapeake by te 
Leopard in 1807 led to President Jetferson 
demand for reparation and apology from Gre«' 
Britain, the English minister then in power se!" 
David Montagu Erskine, son of Lord Erskine, 
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with a view to a settlement of the complications 
arising from the affair and the restrictions on 
commerce. Such were the kindly manner and 
conciliatory conduct of Mr. Erskine, and his 
sincere desire to bring about friendly relations 
between the countries, that he concluded to 
recommend the repeal of the restrictive orders 
and reparation for the attack on the Chesapeake. 
On this side there was hearty commendation of 
the manner in which the President had met these 
friendly overtures. Unfortunately 
for both countries, the British 
ministry declined to ratify Mr. 
Erskine’s convention and recalled 
the minister. 

In his place the British govern- 
ment sent to America a Mr. 
Francis J. Jackson, whose chief 
recommendation had been his ar- 
rogant and overbearing demeanor 
in the negotiations with Denmark, 
which had given him the name 
of “Copenhagen Jackson.”” No 
sooner did he arrive in America 
than he changed the conciliatory 
conduct which had been observed 
by Mr. Erskine, and began a series 
of overbearing acts toward the 
President and the people of the capital. He 

this government with falsehood and 
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| resentment of the United States. It cannot be 


doubted that this arrogant treatment, in direct | 
contrast to the dignified bearing of Mr. Erskine, | 
did much to bring about the feeling between the 
nations which led to war. 
This government has been peculiarly fortunate | 
in its representatives in foreign missions, not- | 
withstanding the fact that our ambassadors and | 
ministers have been uniformly underpaid and 
remain in the service at great sacrifice of their 
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fro, a human pendulum. This test convinced 
him that the rope would hold. , 

He stowed the flour-sack in the hood of his 
parkie, or jumper, and then swarmed nimbly 
up the precipitous face of the column. The 
spur was gained without mishap, and securing 
foothold on it, he scrambled up on the sloping 
platform a yard or so above. 

Close at hand, in the center of a space of 
irregular outline, but nowhere more than six feet 
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personal estates. 

The consular service of the 
United States, in spite of the spoils 
system, has many representatives 
who have been a credit to their 


across, the excited chicks, five little creatures, 
almost fully fledged, huddled in a huge nest, 
bulky with the accumulated débris of many 
seasons. ‘The prize was nearly won. 

But the old birds’ greeting of Koyouk on 
country, and have done much to | their very hearth almost brought about a disas- 
promote its interests abroad. It | trous termination of the enterprise. Hitherto 
is universally conceded that the | they had restricted themselves to vociferous prot- 
American Consular Reports are | estation, but when they saw the intruder crouch- 
among the best, if not the best, | ing within arm’s length of their defenseless 
anywhere published. This does | brood, fierce resentment toward the one, mingled | 
not mean that the American service | with solicitude for the others, impelled them to 
would not be improved if it were | close with him. Screaming with rage, they 
put upon a more adequate basis, | swooped down in a furious charge, striking with 
if better salaries were given, and if | beak and talons, and beating him about the head 
promotion were made to follow | with their stout wings. 
upon efficient service. So swift and unexpected was the assault that 

It is to be hoped that a bill may | Koyouk had barely time to crouch beside the 





| some day be passed by Congress which will enable 
| the educated American, trained by service in the 


duplicity, and when he was not entertained in the | lower grades of his calling, to find a useful and 


manner which he deemed suitable to his dignity, 
he left the seat of government, visited Baltimore, 
and then went to New York, alleging fears that 
he would be mobbed at the capital. At public 
dinners he gave toasts insulting to the govern- 
ment of the United States. In short, he did 
everything in his power to irritate and arouse the 
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birds, Koyouk,” said I, indicating an 
eagle that was mounting slowly into 
the blue sky. 

The lad shook his head dissentingly. “He is 
a lazy thief, who robs honest birds of fish,” he 
replied. “The wise raven, Too-loo-ah, is the 
true chief.” 

Koyouk’s opinion merited consideration. All 
that I knew, and much more, of the life and 
habits of Too-loo-ah was familiar to this sixteen- 
year-old boy of the lower Yukon. As a little 
child he had often listened while his mother 
related folk-lore anecdotes of its sagacity and 
other less commendable attributes. He did not 
know that his young kinsmen in far-off Green- 
land, half-way around the globe,— whose very 
existence, indeed, he did not suspect,—were also 
entertained during the long, dark winter night 
with similar stories, nor that they, too, called the 
black bird Too-looah. But he had heard that 
among the south-coast Tlinkits an aristocratic 
clan proudly traced their ancestry to the bird 
whose quaintly modeled effigy adorns their totem- 
poles; and this fact was of especial interest to 
him because a carved, weather-beaten figure of a 
raven surmounted a painted pole planted beside 
his grandfather’s wooden tomb on a neighboring 
hilltop. 

Among the hills behind the village where 
Koyouk lived there is one of those peculiar 
geological formations, an isolated finger or pillar 
of dark-colored rock, like a druidical monolith on 
a cyclopean scale, which has withstood the frost 
and storms of untold centuries. A similar 
column, although of far greater size and altitude, 
stands on the northwestern coast of Greenland, 
near Melville Bay, and others exist elsewhere. 
From time immemorial the top of the pillar has 
harbored a pair of ravens. There successive 
generations have reared their young, secure from 
molestation. 

Koyouk had acquired a habit of resorting 
thither. Many were the pleasant hours he spent 
outstretched on the thick, soft moss of an adjacent 
slope, screened by the smoke of a smudge that 
kept off black flies and mosquitoes while he 
watched the adult birds flapping to and fro above 
him. ‘Sometimes he espied one returning from a 
foray, laden with salmon filched from th» village 
fish-racks where the split fish were strung in 
long, red rows, curing in the sun. 

Koyouk’s father, had he chanced to discover 
the frivolous manner in which his son’s time was 
occupied, would no doubt have quickly found 
means of diverting his attention. But no such 
thought detracted from the enjoyment with which 
Koyouk marked the joyful clamor of the young 
birds in their lofty aerie while a distribution of 
the spoil was taking place. 

The young naturalist was in his sixteenth year 
when he first conceived the idea of scaling the 
pillar. Formerly he had been content to view 
its occupants from a distance, but a desire for 
More intimate acquaintance now awoke in him. 
He had, moreover, a potent reason for wishing 
to obtain one of the fledglings. 

Koyouk was one of those persons who are 


"Toa, goes the great chief of all the 


| self-restraint, which are the pride of the 


| conduct abroad. 







honorable career in the foreign service of his 
country. Suchan American will have no trouble 
with ceremonial observances. The habits of 
politeness, consideration for others, courtesy and 


American home, will be found all sufficient for 
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gifted with a wonderful comprehension of and 
influence over animals. His father had given 
him one of a litter of pups, and he had taught it 
to perform a number of feats that did great credit 
both to the teacher and the canine’s intelligence. 
Encouraged by this success, the boy longed for 
an opportunity to apply a similar course of 
instruction to a raven. For, he reasoned, its 
superior endowment, if carefully cultivated, could 
not fail to result in the ultimate development of 
a feathered prodigy. 

Almost invariably, as he had noticed, the young 
were hatched before the ice had left the Yukon 
and the ground was bare of snow. He lurked 
persistently about the aerie in hope that during 
the period of their tuition in the use of wings one 
of them might by chance fall into his hands. 
But the vigilant parents, although so accustomed 
to his presence that they usually paid no heed to 
him, seemed to divine his new motive, and they 
guarded their progeny with extraordinary zeal. 
This evidence of subtle discernment, to which 
he ascribed the birds’ incessant watchfulness, 
increased his respect for their wisdom. 

However, he had devised a feasible scheme, 
for making an ascent to the top of the mono-| nest to avoid a frightful fall. Fortunately, he 
lith, and he at length proceeded to put it into | retained presence of mind and managed to ward 
execution. off most of their blows, but in the defense his 

He repaired to the big rock one June after- | unprotected hands were soon severely scratched 
noon, carrying an empty flour-sack, his bow and | and cut. 
arrows, a ball of stout twine, such as the Yukon | Prudence counseled immediate retreat, but 
people use in netting fish-traps, and a coil of light | Koyouk disdained to go empty-handed. It had 
but strong fibrous rope. His mother had made | been his original intention to pick out the 
the rope by braiding, with infinite skill and | choicest one of the brood, but he had counted on 
patience, strips of the inner bark of the willow, | leisure with which to examine and select, and 
prepared and toughened by a native process, | this violent reception disconcerted him. So, 
and it was primarily designed to be stretched | taking advantage of an opportune lull in the 
between a series of posts to form a salmon-rack. | conflict, he plucked the sack from his hood, 
Although flat instead of round, and less than a | seized the first bird that came to hand, and in 
half-inch wide, it was capable of sustaining a very | spite of its puny resistance, popped it into the 
heavy weight. |bag and tied up the mouth with a rawhide 

A very small spur or crag projects from a face | thong. 
of the rock column just below the top. Could| This act was the signal for a cessation of the 
he succeed in passing the rope over this, an agile | truce. Again the infuriated pair swept down to 
climber, like himself, might mount to it with battle, this time to rescue or avenge the captive. 
comparative ease. Having first unwound the One, the smaller, darted fearlessly at Koyouk’s 
ball, Koyouk tied an end of the twine to the | face, but a well-aimed thrust with his clenched 
rope and made fast the other to an arrow. fist repelled it. ‘The next instant, as he glanced 
Then, putting the feathered notch to the bow- about to locate its mate before beginning the 
string, he measured the distance with his eye | descent, he beheld a sight that caused him to 
and sent the shaft, with the white cord trailing | utter a cry of consternation. 
behind it, hurtling aloft. Koyouk turned just in time to see the other 








**SENT THE SHAFT, WITH THE WHITE CORD 
TRAILING BEHIND IT, HURTLING ALOFT.”’ 





Although accounted the most skilful young | bird fly from the spur beneath his feet with | 
archer of his village, his first shot merely dis- the light rope clutched in its powerful talons. | 
turbed the domestic tranquillity of the tenants Another moment and it was lying on the ground, 
of the aerie. The old birds at once took wing, | fifty feet below. Escape was now impossible. 
and wheeling above their home, expressed their | Koyouk was not easily frightened, but the 
indignation by discordant croaking, to which | bird’s uncanny instinct, together with the peril 
their offspring responded with shrill squawks of | of his situation, filled him with dismay. Bitterly 
alarm he regretted that fear of parental disapproval 


| 





A second trial was successful. Describing a 
graceful curve past the top of the rock, the missile 
whistled earthward, but as it fell the cord lodged | 
fairly on the spur, from which a double line 
remained suspended. 

When he had recovered the arrow, it was a 
simple matter, by pulling in the cord, to replace 
it with the rope. Then Koyouk grasped the 
slender, swaying strands, tugged at them with 
all his strength until they were as taut as metal 
rods under the strain, then threw his entire 
weight upon them and swung his body to and 





had induced him to keep his project secret, for | 


otherwise he might have contemplated early 
relief instead of the prospect of days elapsing 
before a searching party could rescue him. He 
shuddered when he reflected that in case his 
whereabouts were not discovered his fate would 
be forever a mystery. 

He dreaded also lest his astute captors should 
find a way of inflicting further punishment upon 
him. For some time the one that had cast off 
the rope continued to circle over him, but it did 
not renew the attack, and at length joined its 
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consort, preening its rumpled plumage in a 
spruce-top near by. They kept up a subdued 
croaking, a debate of which Koyouk fancied 
himself to be the subject. 

Perhaps two miles south of his observatory he 
descried a reach of Yukon water, a crooked, 
gleaming gash in the dense spruce wilderness. 
East and west bald, moss-capped hills alone 
were visible, but northward a vast solitude of 
forest, lakes and rivers, swampy tundra and 
snow-crowned mountain-chain stretched to the 
Arctic Ocean. 

No air was stirring, and that nothing might be 
wanting to complete his discomfort, a host of 
black midges and mosquitoes presently arrived. 
For a time he fanned them vigorously with the 
sack, from which he had restored the fledgling 
to its mates; but tiring of that monotonous exer- 
cise, he took from a small pouch at his belt a box, 
made of mountain-sheep’s horn and containing 
tinder, flint and steel, and culling a bunch of dry 
twigs from the nest, started a tiny fire. When 
he had added refuse and damp wood from the 
interior of the pile, he found refuge in smoke 
from the voracious insects’ persecution. 

As the pungent vapor streamed slowly upward, 
Koyouk hoped that some one in the village would 
observe it and investigate its origin. With this 
end in view, he laid on more fuel, 
taking care not to set fire to the nest 
itself. 

Apparently incited to action by the 
smoke, the parent ravens hovered over 
their domicile; but even the piteous 
lamentation of their young, whenever 
an occasional puff half-stifled them, 
failed to entice them within Koyouk’s 
reach. He longed wistfully that they 
might fetch a salmon and throw it to 
the clamorers, so that he could confis- 
cate it for his own use. It was already 
evening, and he, too, was hungry. 

For the present, at least, he stood 
in no great actual fear of starvation. 
As a last resort the fledglings’ tender 
flesh would sustain life for several 
days; but thirst presented a more 
serious problem, and before midnight 
he would willingly have undergone a 
drenching for the sake of rain. 

Perpetual daylight reigns in that 
season and latitude, and night differed 
from day in temperature only. 

To sleep was impossible; indeed, he 
dared not try to do so; the risk ofa 
fatal fall was too great. But hunger, 
thirst: and anxiety united to sharpen 
Koyouk’s wits. It occurred to him 
that in the sack and nest he had 
material with which he might accom- 
plish his release unaided. 

When twine is scarce among the 
Yukon natives it is a common practice 
for the women to separate the warp 
and woof of canvas provision sacks 
discarded by prospectors or traders, 
the numerous short strings thus ob- 
tained being well adapted for netting 
and other purposes. In this manner 
Koyouk proposed to provide himself 
with a long cord. It was a tedious 
task for boyish fingers, but he applied 
himself diligently and hopefully to unraveling 
the sack. 

The position and increasing warmth of the sun 
proclaimed forenoon when the work of prepara- 
tion had been completed. To one end of a 
knotted cord he had attached a couple of stout 
sticks, lashed together crosswise and weighted 
with his fire-box and its contents, to serve as a 
sort of grapple. 

Perched on the lichen-covered spur, he lowered 
the implement to the ground, imparting to it 
meanwhile a swinging motion. He was angling 
for the twine which, before climbing to the nest, 
he had not untied from the end of the rope, and 
which was still lying in plain sight directly 
beneath him. 

“Tt was sad, after so much time and pains, not 
to get it again without help,”’ Koyouk said after- 
ward, when recounting his experience to me. 

But so it happened. 

He was fishing for the rope with a fair prospect 
of success when he heard voices, and on looking 
down the valley, he caught sight of two youths 
from his village running briskly toward him. 
Speedy deliverance was assured. 

When they had attached the rope to the grapple 
and he had drawn it up and again affixed the 
double strand over the spur, Koyouk stripped 
off his parkie, knotted the sleeves together and 
tied up the neck. Into this improvised sack he 
stowed three of the fledglings, whose superior 
qualities were attested by the greater vigor of 
their cries, and then bade farewell to the aerie. 

His rescuers, who were hunting caribou, told 
him that, so far as they knew, his absence from 
home had not yet occasioned uneasiness. Chance 
alone had led them to the monolith. 

Regarding the subsequent history of the young 
ravens, one drooped and died, and Koyouk’s 
trained dog, jealous of the new rivals in its 
master’s affection, despatched another. But the 
third survived, and the result of its education even 
surpassed its instructor’s expectation. During 
many months it was our companion in camp and 
travel, and its remarkable traits seemed to justify 
the boy’s assertion that the raven is the legitimate 
king of the birds. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Turkey, ordering a new war-ship without 
paying what is due on past contracts, recalls the 
optimism of the slater who, falling from a tower, 
remarked as he passed each story, ‘All’s well so 
far.”’ 

Mr. Edison, who has been partially deaf 
since childhood, was recently told by a specialist 
that an operation might restore his hearing. 
“Give up,” laughed the inventor, “an advantage 
that enables me to think on undisturbed by noise 
or conversation? No, indeed!”? The exclama- 
tion emphasizes, in the opinion of the Electrical 
Review, the strong need, by the thinking part 
of humanity, of earlids as well as eyelids. 

“Not if I were as rich as Croesus,” 
recently objected an American who is supposed 
to be worth four hundred million dollars. Un- 
happily for Croesus, “the bubble reputation” 
may petrify as well as burst. Archzologists 
digging among the libraries of Asia discovered 
the inventory of Croesus, and found that that 
fraud of a millionaire was worth only nine mil- 
lion dollars. America swarms with Croesuses 
who could buy up the typical rich man of the 
olden time. 


No doubt it is a mere coincidence, and yet 
some people might suppose that the President 
had a superstitious preference for monosyllables 
in choosing members of his Cabinet. There have 
been in all fifteen heads of the eight departments. 
Look at this array of names: Day, Hay, Gage, 
Long, Root, Knox, Bliss, Smith and Griggs. 
Then there were Gary and Alger, whose names 
were short, but not monosyllabic. Seventy-six 
letters suffice for the surnames of all the fifteen 
cabinet officers, or almost exactly five letters to 
a name. 


The acquisition of new territory has stim- 
ulated American interest in travel, both at home 
and abroad. Just now the ten-thousand-mile 
trip of the presidential party is having an effect 
in the same direction, as will the several congres- 
sional parties which are making preparations 
to go to the Philippines. The steady current 
of information coming from all these outlying 
islands is quickening the enthusiasm of American 
travellers, and making us to an extent “familiar 
with the world.” ‘To render the familiarity an 
influence for good everywhere should be our 
main concern. 


Bvery time that Russia “bluffs” England 
and gains a diplomatic victory, says a wise ob- 
server, a certain marketable quantity of prestige 
is transferred from one nation to the other. He 


adds that trade cannot flourish nor subject races | 
be governed without an ample store of prestige | 


to draw upon at will. It is an interesting fact 
that the first but now obsolete meaning of 
prestige is illusion, imposture. Unfortunately, 
the element of trickery in diplomacy, whereby 
national prominence has been gained throughout 
the history of foreign governments, is by no 
means obsolete. 


The dull pupil, to whom school prizes have 
been only unattainable dreams, has at last 
received some recognition. A teacher in the 
Boys’ High School of Brooklyn has initiated the 
plan of giving prizes, not for eminence of attain- 
ment, but for general improvement. This method, 
instead of being based on the pupil’s competition 
with his fellows, is grounded in his competition 
with himself. 1t assumes that it is more of an 
honor to gain a prize for steady improvement, 
which means faithful and persistent work, than 
to gain one for a high percentage of scholarship, 
which may be the result of great natural ability. 
It is hoped that this encouragement may lessen 
the number of pupils—nearly onethird—who 
now drop out of the high schools before the 
completion of the course. 

A wealthy and cultured American, 
prominent in social and literary circles, lately 
died in England, where he had resided for thirty 
years. Since his first week abroad he had never 
dined at an Englishman’s table. At his first 
dinner-party in London his host made a slighting 
reference to the United States, which his guest, 
as a guest, could not resent. Upon the spot he 
resolved never to accept an invitation where such 
another affront might be put upon his patriotism. 

For the antithesis to this act, cross the channel 
to Paris. An Austrian archduke, visiting in 
that city, offended a Frenchman, who later, in a 
drawing-room, trod on his foot. The archduke 
took out his handkerchief, brushed the dust from 


his shoe and remarked aloud to his host, “What | 


an awkward person that is!’’ The archduke 
was too highly placed in Europe to acknowledge 
the possibility of intentional insult. 

One would need to go far to find two more 
comprehensive illustrations of an unhappy but 
not infrequent phase of social life. Some persons 
wound others intentionally, some unwittingly. 
Shall one therefore go through life avoiding all 


}and good men few.” 
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society lest perchance one’s sensibilities be hurt ? 
Or shall one be blind toward even intended 
rudeness and “live it down?’? When the boys 
in the gutter throw mud, the dignified thing for 
the pedestrian is to walk on unheeding. 

The conciliation committee of the 
national civic federation has completed its organ- 
ization and outlined a plan of action. The com- 
mittee had already interested itself in the recent 
anthracite coal trouble, and is credited with 





purpose is to watch the horizon for industrial 
clouds, and to settle strikes in advance. The 
members are men of national reputation in the 
church, in labor organizations and in all branches 
of business. Among them are President Seth 
Low of Columbia, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop 
Potter, Warren A. Reed, chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Conciliation; Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor; the presidents of several other great labor 
organizations; and 8. R. Callaway, president of 
the New York Central Railway. The best 
feature of the movement is the impartial repre- 
sentation upon the committee of capital and 
| labor, which are too often arrayed against each 


other. 
® © 


NOT INHERITED. 


Learning by study must be won, 
’Twas ne’er entailed from sire to son. 
Gay. 
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THE WOES OF CHINA. 


HEN society finds a man prostrate, 
W bleeding, helpless, surrounded by rapa- 

cious enemies, the spectacle excites pity, 
and efforts are made to assist him, to set him 
on foot, to restore his manhood, to remove his 
almost justifiable rage against the world by 
proving to him that the world is, on the whole, 
benevolent. 

Does the world so treat China? In the last 
analysis all the atrocities of which the govern- 
ment and people of that country have been guilty 
were so many acts of defense against intrusion 
by its neighbors. Inexcusably violent, they were 
the only means the Chinese knew to protect 
themselves. Yet the powers of the earth stand 
over the prostrate empire, all of them demanding 
compensation for injuries, some of them eager to 
lop off and appropriate territory under various 
pretexts—as indemnity for losses, as punishment 
for acts of violence, or as security against future 
outbreaks. 

Meantime China has learned something. A 
decree of the emperor issued in January is a 
frank and humble, and a most pathetic, con- 
fession that much of the evil that has befallen 
the country is due to inefficient government, 
which in turn is the result of bad methods. 
“China’s weakness lies in her adherence to tra- 
dition. . Worthless officials are numerous, 
In adapting China to 
Western methods, the surface only of things has 
been studied, “and not the kernel of Western 





wisdom.”” The failure to reform is a result of 
“our obstinate belief that literary excellence is 
the criterion of merit, and that government can 
only be carried on by close adherence to 
precedent.’’ 

To perceive and to confess so much is a first 
step, but a long step, toward amendment, even 
though, as seems in this instance to be the case, 
one shrinks before a task of such magnitude as 
the reform of centuries-old abuses. The emperor 
commanded all his ministers at home and abroad, 
and other high officers, to study ‘‘Chinese and 
Western modes of governing,’’ and to report 
upon the reforms that are needed to restore the 
prestige of China. 

To this hopeful movement may be added the 
apparent awakening of a real Chinese public 
spirit and a popular demonstration against the 
convention with Russia, which the government 
pluckily refused to sign. 


minister at Washington, has prepared a compre- 
hensive memorial in compliance with the 
emperor’s decree. His keen insight and wide 
knowledge will be of the greatest service, joined 
as they are to excellent judgment and unfailing 
tact. It is well for China that although “good 
men are few” they are not altogether lacking. 


* & 


THE HUMAN FACTOR. 


N expert writer, who has contributed to the 
London Times twenty important articles 
on “American Engineering Competition” 

and “American Engineering Progress,’’ concludes 
the two series with a consideration of what he 
calls “the human factor.” 

He finds that the American blast-furnace pro- 
duces more than the British; that American 
steel-works are better equipped; that American 
machine tools are more ingenious; and that 
American electrical plant is commanding even 
the British market. The explanation of all 
these facts is the human factor—character. The 
American workman “hustles,’”’ almost from 
his babyhood; “the Briton plods.”” The Ameri- 


can employer encourages merit and rewards 
effort, and pays young persons especially not 
according to their age but according to their 
capacity. The British employer pays his young 





engineers a few shillings a week, and rewards 





having prevented a strike among the miners. Its | 


It is understood that Mr. Wu, the Chinese | 





COMPANION. 


special achievement with a trifling advance in 
wages, if he rewards it at all. The English 
business man allows himself a score of distrac- 
tions; the American thinks of his business with 
a concentration of mind which Europeans regard 
as phenomenal. The English manufacturer has 
been at ease in a sense of fancied security, while 
his American competitor, alert, ingenious and 
untiring, has outstripped him. 

It has been often said of late that in war it 
is “the man behind the gun” that counts. A 
similar remark applies to the arts of peace. It 
| is the man behind the machine—the man who, 
if the machine fails to do good work, will think 
out a better machine—who counts. The secret 
of the rapid industrial development of the United 
States is to be found less, as this foreign observer 





vast and varied though they are, than in the 
skill, intelligence and concentration of the men 


who use them. 
e & 


HOME. 


Know that when homes shall perish states shall fall, 
The citadel of hope for earth is home. 
Selected. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


HIRTY-SIX years ago this month occurred 
one of the most impressive and soul-stirring 
pageants which this country has ever seen. 

On the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of May, 
1865, the armies of the Union passed in grand 
review before the President and the Secretary of 
War, in Washington. On the first day eighty 
thousand men of the Army of the Potomac 
marched through the streets of the national 
capital, and on the following day the sixty-nine 
thousand members of Sherman’s army carried 
their tattered flags over the same line of march. 
In all there were one hundred and forty-nine 
thousand men in that blue tide which, for six 
hours on one day and seven on the next, flowed 
past the Capitol; and on the great banner which 
stretched across the front of the building the 
tired and war-worn veterans read a sentiment 
which must have touched their hearts. It was 
their country’s acknowledgment of her sense 
of obligation to them. The words were these: 
“The only national debt we can never pay is the 
debt we owe the victorious Union soldiers.” 
To-day a thousand little processions made -up 
of those same men will march behind muffled 
drums and with flowers in their hands, to deco- 


days are done. Those who passed before the 
President in the grand review of thirty-six years 
ago were mostly young men, some of them mere 
boys. The little companies which make their 
way from post headquarters to the cemetery 
to-day are made up of old men. Each year 
finds the heads whiter, the line thinner, the steps 
more feeble. Yet the loving memories remain 
unchanged, the old comrades unforgotten, the 
service in their honor unneglected. 

The dignity and faithfulness with which the 
veterans of the Civil War observe this annual 
ceremony has not been lost upon the country. 
The pathetic spectacle of these feeble old men 
marching every year under the flag they once 
defended has touched us all. It has helped us 


we can never pay,”’ and has confirmed the beau- 
tiful custom of giving one day in the year to our 
dead, be they soldier or civilian. 
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CUBAN ELECTIONS. 


HE Cuban municipal elections will take 
+: place next month. About two hundred 

municipalities will elect ‘‘alcaldes,” cor- 
responding to American mayors, and “‘regidores,”’ 
corresponding to aldermen. 

The elections will be conducted under condi- 

tions prescribed by Governor-General Wood and 
his cabinet. The Australian ballot will be used. 
Only registered voters will be allowed to partici- 
| pate. In order to be registered, a voter must be 
able to read or write, or he must be able to show 
himself the possessor of at least two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of property, or he must 
produce a certificate of service in the Cuban 
| army. 
At the elections a year ago the Cuban regis- 
tration boards put so liberal an interpretation 
upon these requirements that, in some instances, 
| a single roll of paper money did service in meet- 
ing the property qualification for many voters in 
succession; and there was some scandal, now 
and then, because the last user was not scrupu- 
| lous about returning it to the source from which 
| it came. 

This year there has been less laxity in these 
matters. General Wood has recognized three 
political parties in making up the registration 
boards, and they have been a check upon each 
other. The parties bear names not unfamiliar 
in American politics — Republicans, Nationals 
and Union Democrats; but the names stand for 
different ideas. The Union Democrats are con- 
servatives; the Republicans are radicals; the 
Nationals hold middle ground. The Nationals 
would like to see Maximo Gomez the first Presi- 
dent of Cuba; the Republicans are opposed to 
him. Local questions, especially that of the 
prohibition of cock-fighting, have figured in the 

These elections are an important step in the 











to realize that we have indeed a “national debt | 
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political education of the Cubans. They will 

teach them self-control, respect for the will of the 

majority, and the sacredness of publie trusts, 

and will help to qualify them for the larger 

responsibilities awaiting them in the near future. 
2 © 


CABINET MEETINGS. 


HEN the President assembles his Cabi- 
W net ministers for conference concerning 

the conduct of government while on a 
railroad-train speeding across the continent, the 
place and the circumstances of the gathering are 
strange, but the meeting is in essential respects 
the same as those which are held in a room on 
the second floor of the White House in Wash- 


is acute enough to see, in its material resources, | ington 


Few features of our government exhibit more 
genuine simplicity than the meetings of the 
Cabinet. There is no ceremony and no flaunting 
of gold lace and feathers. Eight men assemble 
in the forenoon on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays to talk 
over administration affairs with the President. 
They meet as would the directors of a corpora- 
tion. Some go to the White House on foot, and 
some in carriages, according to the distance of 
their respective offices. 

Once within the White House doors, they have 
a long flight of stairs to climb to reach the 
Cabinet room. There they have seats about a 
table, as simple as you please, and each man has 
a small private drawer for pencils and memo- 
randa. The President, who sits at the head, 
brings before the Cabinet those questions upon 
which he wishes the judgment of his advisers, 
and they in turn raise the points upon which 
they desire more light. While the meeting lasts 
the veteran doorkeeper solemnly announces to 
such persons as chance to call: ‘*The President 
can see no one; the Cabinet is in session.’ 
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DISCONCERTED MISSIONARIES. 


(F"eonvert men and women who go out to 
convert believers in other religions to their 
own faith sometimes find skilfully set traps 

in their path. The London Globe quotes the story 

told by an American missionary, who, on trying to 
teach a Chinaman the tenets of the Christian faith, 
was answered thus: 

“You think you know everything, yet none of 
you English can tell me why you all wear two 
useless buttons on the back of your coats.” The 
American did not happen to be familiar with this 


rate the graves of the comrades whose marching interesting bit of antiquarian lore, and so was 


silenced for the time. 

Doctor Johns, a missionary to the Pueblos, met 
a similar rebuff. He had lived among them for 
some time, striving to make clear to them his own 
belief in an invisible God and Saviour, and a world 
beyond the grave. One day the chief gravely 
summoned him to an audience. 

“There is a grasshopper chirping on the other 
bank of the river. Do you hear it?” 

The doctor, smiling, shook his head. 

“Two deer are hiding in the grass on yonder hill. 
Do you see them?” 

“No.” 

“My son, down in the camp, bas lighted his pipe. 
Can you smell the smoke of it?” 

“No. My senses are not trained as yours are.” 

“Yet you have them. You are not half the man 
you ought to be. If you will-not take the trouble 
to train the eyes and nose and ears, which have 
been given you to understand this world, why 
should I think that you understand that other, or 
take your word about it?” 

Missionaries sometimes begin their work with a 
belief that all heathen are naturally ignorant and 
vicious, and are upholders of religions which they 
know to be false. It is only when they stand upon 
a fair basis with them, giving them credit for good 
purposes and sincerity in a faith which is the best 
they know, that they can help them. 

This is true, whether the heathen live on the 
banks of the Congo or in the back alleys of our 
own cities. 

& © 


MASTER OF HIS CRAFT. 


MONG the immigrants awaiting examination 
A at Ellis Island recently was a tall young 
fellow with a little black bag under his 
arm. He was a Pole, about twenty years old, 
and his admission was a pleasing and dramatic 
incident, witnessed by Mr. Arthur Henry, and 
described in Scribner’s Magazine. The lesson it 
teaches is as good for native Americans as for 
immigrants. 

When the young man’s turn came ‘o answer the 
inevitable question, “How much money have you?” 
he smiled and answered frankly, ‘‘None.” . 

“But don’t you know you can’t come in here if 
you have no money and no friend to speak for 
you? Where are you going?” 

“To Fall River first. 1 have a friend there. 
Then I shall see the whole country. I shall make 
money. You will hear of me.” 

The inspector proceeded rather sharply: ‘““How 
will you get to Fall River? Where will you eat 
and sleep to-night?” 

“TI shall be all right,” replied the young fellow, 
confidently. “With this”—tapping the black bag 
—*I can go anywhere.” 

“What is it?” 

The Pole laughed, and opening the bag, took out 
a cornet. It was a fine instrument, and gave 
evidence of loving care. 

“Can you play it well?” asked the officer, more 
kindly. 

In answer, the young Pole stepped out into an 
open space, and lifting the horn to his lips, began 
the beautiful intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” At the first note every one in the great 
building stood still and listened. The long lines 
of immigrants became motionless. The forlorn 
waiters in the pit looked up, and their faces 
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became tender. Even the meanest among them 
seemed to feel the charm of the pleading notes. 

When the music ceased there was a burst of 
applause. Shouts of “Bravo!” “Good boy!” 
“Give us some more!” came from every side. 
The physicians who had a few moments before 
made their hurried and not overgentle examina- 
tion joined in the applause. The officer who had 
questioned him so sharply slapped him on the 
pack. The commissioner himself had come up 
from his office at the sound of the horn, and asked 
for the particulars. 

When he had heard them he turned to the agent 
of the Fall River boats and said, ‘‘Give this fellow 
a passage, including meals, and charge it to me.” 





“J will charge it to myself,” said the agent, and 
he took the young Pole by the arm and led him 
away. 

The ineident was a sermon on competence; a 
lesson on what it means to be a master. The trade 
may be music or farming or bricklaying—it does 
not matter. The man who has conquered it, who 
knows it root and branch, ean point to it as 
confidently as the young Pole pointed to his cornet, 
and say, as he did, “With this I can go anywhere.” 


* © 


PRESENTED HIMSELF TO BE HANGED. 
Lord Wolseley tells an amusing story of his 





experience with Abel Erasmus, the Boer, who has 
just come into the British lines in South Africa. | 

In 1879 Wolseley was making a campaign against | 
Sekukini, the chief of the Bapedis near Swaziland. | 
After he had captured the chief and put down the | 
rebellion, he asked Sekukini how he dared make | 
war against a great power like England. The | 
Kaffir replied that he had been urged on by | 
Erasmus. 

Soon after, at a public dinner at Pretoria, Lord 
Wolseley made a speech, in which he said that if | 
he ever found that Erasmus had incited the chiefs | 
to war he would hang him. 

A day or two later a tall, bearded Boer appeared | 
at Wolseley’s office, and said to the secretary, Sir | 
Henry Brackenbury: } 

“I am Abel Erasmus, and I have very important | 
busi to tr: t. Ihave heard that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has declared that he will hang me when- | 
ever he can lay hands on me, so I have come to 
be hanged.” 

The secretary admitted the advisability of con- 
sulting Sir Garnet, who was in the next room, and 
it happened that the general was busy and could 
not stop te discuss other matters, even so important 
as hangings. Accordingly he returned to the Boer, 
and pacified him by suggesting that the business 
could stand over for a day or two. Erasmus felt 
that he had discharged his share of the obligation, 
and departed in good health and in better temper. | 
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HARDENING A LITTLE QUEEN. 


It is incorrect to say “the little Queen of Hol- 
land” any longer, although for many years yet 
Wilhelmina will be young. She not only has the 
gift of youth, but is strong and well. Ever since 
she was a baby, writes one of her subjects in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, she has been taken out in all 
weathers in an open carriage, and has thus been 
hardened to the outer world. 

Many who saw the delicate child braving the 
east winds have trembled for her health; but if 
these same doubters saw her, a few years later, 
watching the autumn military manceuvers on 
horseback, on an open moor, in a steady downpour 
of rain, they would have acknowledged the com- 
plete success of the venture. They would have 
seen how the blustering wind and the little rivulets 
that trickled from her hat only served to heighten 
a naturally superb appetite, which it took many a 
sandwich from “mother’s” carriage to appease. 

The royal hat was tilted back a little to give the 
simple luncheon a chance of keeping dry, and the 
invitations of mother to take a warm corner in 


| unqualified approva’ 





the victoria were banteringly refused. 

Wilhelmina’s soldiers will never forget that scene | 
on the rain-drenched heath. Perhaps they enjoyed 
it more than mother did. She, poor lady! may 
have felt like the hen whose chieken took to the 
water, only in this case mother had been teaching 
the chicken how to swim. 


* 8 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ICE. 


Few perhaps among the tourists who visit 
Norway for the pleasures of its scenery are aware 
that here they are at the headquarters of Europe’s 
ice supply. To the mountain lakes of that country 
the continent looks for its ice. The ice is of the | 
finest quality, for the lakes are of crystal-clear 
water, high up in the mountains, and are sur- 
rounded by very tall pines. The ice supply is 
controlled by syndicates. 

After having been cut into great squares by 
plows, the blocks of iee are sent down the moun- 
tainside on slides. On the way they acquire 
amazing velocity, and plunge into an enclosed | 
pool beyond which are the ice ships awaiting their 
frozen cargo. 

It sometimes happens that through delay in the 
Starting of the vessels, or the cutting of unusual 
quantities from the lakes to supply exceptional 
demands, the supply runs short. Then it is that 
ice becomes dear, and even in winter-time is a 
luxury that must be indulged in sparingly. But 
ice is used in Europe far less commonly than in 
America, and a deficient supply does not occasion 
the sense of loss that it would cause in this country. 
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A POINT OVERLOOKED. 


The prosecuting attorney in a lawsuit had waxed 
especially indignant at the defendant, whom he 
characterized as an “abandoned, baneful, cynical, 
diabolie, execrable, felonious, greedy, hateful, 
tresponsible, jaundiced, knavish, lazy, meddle- 
Some, noxious, outrageous and profligate rowdy.” 

“The learned counsel on the other side,” said 
the attorney for the defendant, when he rose to 
reply, “should have put his adjectives in a hat and 
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shaken them up a little before using. You must 
have noticed, gentlemen of the jury, that they 
were in regular alphabetical order. This shows 
that he selected them from a dictionary, begin- 
ning with ‘a.’ He stopped at ‘p,’ but in his 
manner of reproducing them he has given us the 
‘eue’ as to how he got them.” 

This turned the laugh against the other lawyer, 


| and he lost the case. 


* © 
WHAT NATURE INTENDED. 


If the position of women in France is not 
particularly enviable from the point of view of 
the English-speaking nations, it is undoubtedly 
superior to that of a century ago. A curious 
document has been preserved as indicating the 


| temper of some Frenchmen of that generation. It 


was originally presented to the French legislature, 
and reflected masculine sentiment to a somewhat 
astonishing degree. 


It abounds in “ whereases”; and, basing an 
argument upon the fact that maternal love 
marriage, 1 piety and gratitude antedated the 
invention of printing, of the alphabet or of writing, 
and can exist without book-learning, asserts that 
it is the intention of wise nature that woman shall 
be oecupied with the duties of her household. 

Then it proceeds calmly to affirm that a woman 
who cannot read is modest and retiring, timid and 
shrinking, while the tendency of those women 
who can read and write is toward a boundless 
conceit; and furthermore, that nature, in giving 
to woman prodigious aptitude for speech, seems 
to have wished to save her the trouble of reading. 

As if this were not enough to excite all woman- 
kind to righteous wrath, the whereases proceed 
to assert that a woman usually loses in morals as 
she gains in knowledge, and that since women 
have entered the professions the nurse has neg- 
lected the nurslings, the cook her cooking and the 
saleswoman her goods, while young girls have 
become argumentative, and treat their mothers as 


imbeciles. 

As the result of this grievous exposition of the 
evils of feminine learn ng. it is “resolved” that 
neither maid, wife nor w ‘dow shall put hand to 
pen; that the needle and the distaff shall be left 
to women; that the provinee of womanhood shall 
be the sentiments of the heart; and that each sex 
has its spoctntes place, and should keep it. 

This pleasant arraignment excited considerable 
discussion and brought forth some expressions of 
but it finally expired of its 
own general mbecility. Even the extraordinar 
Frenchman of that period could not quite sta 
for such differentiation of the sexes. 
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A JOKE WITH A PLEASANT ENDING. 


Not a few clergymen would be glad to be the 
victims of such a practical joke as was recently 
played upon Rev. Mr. Hageman, the story of 
which appears in the Oxford, Michigan, Leader. 


At the annual meeting of the Congregational | 


Church the question of hiring a preacher comes 
up for discussion. 


At the last meeting of this society, when the 


subject was brought up, a good deacon arose, and 


said: 

“All those in favor of retaining Elder Hageman 

- another year—at the same salary—will please 
rise.” 
Not a person rose, and the minister, who was 
= felt as uncomfortable as possible, and 
heartily wished himself payemene else. Then the 
good deacon who had put the question arose again, 
and said, with a twinkle of the eye: 

“T see no one favors that motion, so I will put it 
again in this way: All those in favor of keepin 
Rev. Mr. Hageman at an increase of salary wi 
please rise.” 

ny one got upon his feet. Then it dawned 
upon Mr. Hageman that he had been the victim 
of a joke, and a smile —- his eyes and the 
color returned to his cheeks. Some of his best 
friends had planned the ee, and the little 
scheme had worked to perfection. 
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MRS. ALBERT’S PETTICOAT. 


A Scotch newspaper prints an anecdote so 
characteristic of photographers in general that no 
one could doubt its authenticity : 

On one of the first visits of the late Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert to Deeside, a photogra- 
pher from Aberdeen was ordered to Balmoral to 
photograph them. In nowise embarrassed by the 


| augu: pair. he arranged them to his satisfaction, 


canted their heads and plucked at their garments 
with a free hand, and then retired behind his black 
curtain to see if they were in proper focus. 
Immediately after a hand appeared waving, and 
to their immense amusement, the order came: 

“A little less white petticoat, Mrs. Albert, if 
you please!” 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 
Some Americans who had long lived in England 


| spent last summer in Maine, and wishing to play 


golf, got permission from a farmer to use some 
pasture-land, and there laid out links. 


The farmer’s old servant, scandalized by the 
sight of tall, athletic girls in scarlet coats, armed 
with iron-hoofed clubs, striding over the fields, 
one day reported to his master: 

“Them girls in the pasture seare our cows!” 

The farmer scratched his head. “Hiram,” came 
his leisurely answer, “times is changed since we 
was young. Used to be the eows scared the girls!” 
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EPITAPH AND PUN. 


One evening at a small party which included the 
two friends, Douglas Jerrold and Charles Knight, 
the author-publisher, the talk turned on epitaphs. 


As they were walking home together, Knight, 
half lightly and half in earnest, asked the wit to 
write his epitaph for him. Jerrold made no answer, 
but when they came to the parting of their ways, 

suddenly said: 

“T’ve got your epitaph.” 

‘*Well, what is it?” 

“Good Knight!” * 


COLONIZING. 


It was a boy at the St. Mary’s Redcliffe School, 
Bristol, who handed in to the teacher the following 
essay on the making of a British colony: 


Africa is a British colony. I will tell you how 
England makes her colonies. First she gets a 
poe wc my ER the missionary has found a 
specially utiful and fertile tract of country, he 
gets all his people round him and says, “Let us 

ti and when all the eyes are shut, up goes 
ritish flag! 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. Ade. 
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Sugar Wafers 
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cream. These little Wafers are 
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LL hail to the little brown fingers 

That pull the first blossoms of life, 
And hail to the strong hand that lingers 
To calm the hot pulses of strife! 
But where, with the last light caressing 
Their thin silver tresses, they sit, 
Our hearts call down favor and blessing 
Upon the old ladies that knit. 


Their hands have long since dropped the burden 
That age made too heavy to bear, 

And peace and repose are the guerdon 

That follows long labor and care. 

Ambition has burned down to embers; 

Hopes outgrow the old nest and flit. 

Alone with the love that remembers 

They sit by the fireside and knit. 


Where now is the full mending-basket, 

Not empty one day in the year? 

Speak gently and low as you ask it, 

Lest the dulled ear bent near you should hear. 
For the children have grown and departed, 
The work of the daylight is gone; 

In the twilight of life, tender-hearted, 

The knitters are waiting for dawn. 


Full soon shall the light break above them, 
That shines from the City of Rest. 

Full soon shall we gather who love them, 
To fold their frail hands on the breast. 

Oh, evening of life, slow descending, 

Rest gently upon each white head, 

Till these fingers, the last stitches ending, 
Shall touch the first harp-strings instead. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


a® HE official report of the Board 
of Health of Louisiana, a few 
years ago, contained a story as 
inspiring and as tragic as any 
in fiction. 

An old woman named Ours, 
an Acadian, living in a village in 
St. Mary’s parish, when sixty 
years of age developed leprosy. She had two 
sons and a daughter, but one after another they 
fied, leaving their mother alone. 

There was in the village a young woman, “a 
cheerful, healthy person,” says the report, “upon 
whom no one was dependent.” Finding that 
Madame Ours was deserted by her family, this 
girl made ready to go to her. 

The leper’s house stood in a lonely place 
surrounded by an acre of ground. The sick 
woman was not permitted to leave this enclosure. 
When Mary—her last name is not given—made 
known her intention, the villagers held her back, 
almost by foree, declaring that if she went she, 
too, must be imprisoned with the leper; and that 
Madame Ours was a stranger, with no claim upon 
her. To this the girl replied that her religion told 
her that she must go. 

She went, and for two years worked for the 
leper without reward, being to her both servant 
and nurse. At the end of that time Madame 
Ours died, and after waiting some time and 
undergoing careful disinfection, Mary returned 
to the village, and presently married a young 
man whom she had known from childhood. 

When she had been a wife for three years 
symptoms of leprosy showed themselves, and 
eventually she died of that loathsome disease. 

When one reads this story in the report, one’s 
first thought is that such an ending is unjust and 
cruel. Why should this generous-hearted girl 
die of leprosy? Why was she not rewarded for 
her heroic deed by years of happy life with her 
husband and children? 

Shall we forget that to the Great Shepherd 
death is not a punishment or a pain, but rather 
the opening of the gate through which He calls 
His sheep home to the fold? 
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AS THE MILLER PUT IT. 


HE squire, for what he believed to be excel- 
T lent reasons, did not approve of the miller 

as a local preacher, and one day he spoke 
his mind about it, with an enlightening result, 
which the Sunday Magazine chronicles: 


“John,” said he, ‘I don’t like the idea of your 
going about preaching.” 
“T don’t praich, sir,” replied the miller, who was 


a Cornishman. 

“But you conduct service, and go into the pulpit, 
and take a text and explain it. You must know 
that you are an unlearned man. I want you to 
consider whether a man ought, with so few advan- 
tages as you have, to take upon himself the 
responsibility of teaching others. Suppose you 
made a mistake.” 

I do pray God 
rit.” 


“Aw, sir, I’ve thought of that. 
every day to guide me with His Holy 8 
“But a man should be specially fitted for the 


ministry; he should have the university training 
necessary for the preacher who would guide 
others,” persisted the squire. 

The miller looked at the wall above the squire’s 
desk, for they were in the squire’s library. “Is 
that the map of your estate, sir?’ said he. 

The squire assented. 

“I s’pose you do know that map purty well, don’t 
"ee? Every road, and every pathway, and every 
waterway?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Well, squire, do you remember the other da 

ou wus down to the mill and you asked my li 

ary to show a the pathway through the woods? 
I’ve been thinkin’ ’tes like this ’ere. You knowed 
that road ’pon the map. If you’d ask li’l Mary 
what a was called—’pon the map, mind—she 
wouldn’t ’ave been able to tell’ee. But li'l Mary 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| showed you the way up through the woods. You 
| knowed the way ’pon the map, but li’l Mary 
knowed the way by walkin’ in et; and I don’t know 
the way ’pon the map so well as some people; but, 
bless the Lord! | do know the way to heaven by 


walkin’ in et.” 
| meets in Paris to hear one of its members 
} read a paper full of touching stories of humble 
people who, pained at the sight of suffering, have 
| labored to relieve it. These yearly reports, which 
have been presented to the French Academy 
regularly since the fall of Napoleon, form a mass 
of illustration to St. Paul’s great burst of elo- 
quence in praise of charity. The originator of 
the “rewards of virtue” was Baron de Montyon, in 
1783. Since then others have followed his example 
until, in 1899, the income for these prizes amounted 
to seventy-three thousand two hundred and fifty 
frances, and one hundred and thirty-eight persons 
were “crowned.” The rewards are given for 
instances of beautiful unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice on the part of the poor. 

In 1899 the annual report was read by Pierre 
Loti, and one of the most touching instances was 
the following, as related in the Outlook: 

It is the bonag | of the Michaud sisters. They 
have both been blind from birth. Under their old 
thatch roof, on a floor of beaten earth, they began 
from babyhood to work like two good little fairies. 
While their parents tilled the groent and tended 
the orchard that gave them a bare living, the two 
daughters managed, hard as it was, to keep the 
pans and dishes clean, and even to cook the meals. 

When the neighbors were amazed at the beauti- 
ful order in the little house, the little blind girls 


* & 
FILIAL DEVOTION. 


N November a most illustrious literary company 


would say: me if we were not careful to put 
the things back in the same place, how could we 
find them a; be 1n ” 


gain, becau: e cannot see 

The family lived thus almost et af until, about 
ten years ago, the father died, leaving the orchard 
to take care of itself; for the mother was worn out 
with hard work and almost decrepit. 

At this juncture the officials in the mayor’s office 
in the neighboring village Sone that they were 
doing a kind turn when bg By ered to place the 
widow in an asylum; but thought of parting 
with their mother threw the two blind sisters into 
despair. “By and by,” they said, me | and by, if it 
must be. Let us first try to live together; we will 
do all we can.” 

And when I tell 


7 what they did, you will 
believe that I am 


rawing on my imagination. 

nyt learned to spin wool, and by dint of keeping 
up their practice until midnight they succeeded in 
waraing te sew well enough to make money, for 
their kind-hearted neighbors gave them work. 
They learned to wash their own linen, sitting in 
front of the wash-tub by the side of an obliging 
neighbor, who told them when the things were 
a  saenen, or when a little more rubbing was 


n Ce 

At first they had a goat, whose milk, together 
with bread, was their only food, and the old mother 
had strength enough to take the goat out to browse 
the roads, while she herself gathered dead- 
w for the evening fire. 

After a time the poor widow became childish, 
but had the desire to wander as before along the 
roads, to the great anxiety of her daughters, who 
no longer dared let go of her gown. 

te ee she were to get lost,” they would say. 
“or fall into the ditch. ow could we go to find 
her when we have no eyes?” 

But now they are freed from this anxiety, for the 
mother is bedridden and has gone blind. And the 
two sisters are twice as tender to her whom they 
have never seen, who can never see them. 
They work twice as hard to procure what may 
soften her decline. 

They rack their brains to amuse her, they strive 
to keep her neat, and what seems to me an adora- 
ble touch, when they change her linen they always 
piously warm the poor, coarse ents in front 
of the flame made by a few dead branches, for 
which they have groped in the woods. - 

Néver ve ti LT an alms, never has 
murmur or lament been known to pass their lips. 
Sunk in this night that never ends, groping and 
feeling about with their hands to aid this mother, 
who also spreads her hands in equal darkness, 
they show only sweetness of temper, one may even 
say an invincible contentment. 
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AN INCIDENT OF WAR. 


NE of the chapters of General Chaffee’s 
O diary deals with the fight of the “Big Dry 
Wash,” in the summer of 1882, a fight the 
memory of which is cherished by cavalrymen as 
one of the most gallant displays of their arm of the 
service. About one hundred and fifty White 
Mountain Apaches, who had taken to the war- 
path, were on one side of a cafion in the Mogollon 
plateau. The Kansas City Star tells the story of 
an act of heroism performed that day by Chaffee, 
then a major. 


Major Chaffee, with a pursuing troop of the 
Sixth Cavalry, held the summit of a rocky hill 
commanding the entrance to the cafion. 
battle went on for hours. One of the scouts fell 
some twoscore yards from the spot where Chaffee 
was standing. A second scout at Chaffee’s elbow 
remarked that the fallen man was done for, but 
the major saw that he was only wounded. 

“Come along,” said he, “and we'll fetch him in.” 

Then he threw himself flat on the ground and 
crawled toward the wounded soldier. The scout 
followed. Slowly and painfully Chaffee and his 
companion, in the face of a concentrated fire from 
all the Indians, worked their way to the wounded 
man, and halt-carrying. half-dragging him, brought 
him back within the lines. 

The handful of troopers on the rock, thrilled 
with the deed that had been performed, forgot the 
task in hand, stopped fighting and began to cheer. 
This made Chaffee furious, and he shouted at the 
top of his voice: 

‘Stop that noise and go to shooting!” 

Thus recalled to the work of = Indians, 
Chaffee’s men again turned their attention to their 
carbines, and having been relieved in the nick of 
time by two troops of the Third Cavalry, they 
slowly fought the foe toa standstill. The Apaches, 
almost to a man, were killed or captured. Chaffee 
was brevetted a lieutenant-colonel for this day’s 
work, and in 1897 the brevet became a commission. 
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LIGHTING UP NIAGARA. 


N experiment made a little while ago at 
A Niagara Falls proves, says the Philadel- 
phia Times, that it is possible to illuminate 

the great cataract so perfectly that the scenic 
effect is even more awe-inspiring than in daylight. 


A complete marine we apparatus was 
set up in a large box car. A little marine engine, 
attached to the search-light, was operated by steam 
from the locomotive. 

The night was very dark and cloudy when the 
operator adjusted his thirty-inch lens to the brink 
of the Horseshoe Fall and turned on his hundred 
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thousand candle-power age. Sutdonty the great 
cataract was dazzling. he monster ice forma- 
tions, the stalactites and the stalagmites surround- 
ing the Horseshoe, were radiant in the stron 
white light. The mist rising from the gorge looke 
like myriads of diamonds. 

After testing the light at Falls View station the 
car was run down opposite the American Falls, 
where an equally successful test was made, the 
features of the scenery being brought out even 
more strikingly than in sunlight, since the sur- 
roundings were hidden in darkness. Of course 
the light had to be operatéd from a fixed plane, in 
this case the road-bed of the railroad. hen it 
can be = at varying elevations, and describe 
more of an are, the results are expected to be still 
more satisfactory. 

This opens a new field for railway enterprise. 
Probably before many = — lines will 
illumina' Ly ye aces along their routes. 
The Grand Cafion of tke Rockies and various 
view-points in the Adirondacks will be strung with 
electric lights. Observation-cars on night trains 
will be crowded, and it will become part of the 
duty of porters to wake up passengers who wish 
to see the Horseshoe Curve at one A. M., or Lake 
Michigan at midnight. 








LD, old men in carriages, trundling along so 
slow ; 
Old, old men a-marching, with the spirit of long 


ago; 
Old, old flags furled straitly, dreaming of sword 
and shell; 
is left of the old war, save the tale the 
histories tell. 


Young men marching briskly, all in their khaki 
brown, 

Heroes of Santiago or far Manila town. 

Wounded, they never weakened. They suffered 
and yet they sang, 

And over the land long shackled the hymns of 
Freedom rang! 


O white heads bowed and feeble! 
high and proud, 

We love you and pray God bless you! we who 
stand in the crowd. 

And we thank the merciful Father that, all our 
history through, 

He has given us such a memory and such a hope 
as you! 


O brown heads 
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“THE QUEEN OF QUEENS.” 


HE passing away of the great and good 

| Victoria of England was followed by many 
memorial poems from all conditions of 
people and all classes of poets—major, minor, and 
poets for that occasion only. One, belonging in 
the latter class, was discovered by a passenger on 
a London bus, and the story of the find, as the 
Academy prints it, is not without a homely interest. 


A few days after her majesty’s death, as a 
Londoner was clambering up to the top of an 
omnibus, a cpg ey running down the 
Strand flaunting a placard on which was written 
in big black letters: 

“The King Thanks London.” 

The bus-driver, a middle- man with a 
weather-scarred face, turned to the penenae. 

x, many ’as been thanked by him personally, 
like I have,” he said. 

“How was that?” asked the papowsere. 

“When the bam died—poor old lady, I see her 
many a time driving in and out of the park!—I 
wrote a m and sent it to him at Osborne, and 
in three days’ time I had a reply from the king, I 
did, thanking me for the poem. 

“| shall get that letter framed,” he continued. 
“Some of our chaps wanted me to send my poem 
tothe papers. No!’”? Heshook his head and rubbed 
the off horse with the top of his whip. ‘You see 
I didn’t want to make myself—er—popular. And 
I’m sure a man like ’im wouldn’t like it.” 

“Did it take you long to write?” 

“No. I thought about it for three days goin up 
and down the road, and then wrote it out at night. 
I didn’t make it harrowing. People have enough 
sorrow at home. It wasn’t more than ten lines. 
The last two was: 

“*Not gone from memory, not gone from love, 
But gone to our Father’s home above.’ ” 

“And what did you call your m?”” 

“Oh, just ‘The Queen of Queens,’” he said, 
brokenly, and his eyes dropped to his horses. 

( George Meredith, the novelist, have gone 

into print to explain their dislike to 
“Tommy Atkins” as the sobriquet of the British 
soldier. A popular notion has sprung up that the 
name is peculiarly the idea of Rudyard Kipling, 
than which nothing could be further from the 
truth, although it is not to be denied that Mr. 
Kipling, more than anybody else, has made the 
nickname famous. 

In point of fact the name originated with the 
British War Office, which issued pocket manuals, 
in which the soldier’s name, age, date of enlist- 
ment, term of service and other details were 


entered. The method of filling in the form was 
explained by the we legal "Jol of a fictitious name 
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AS TO “TOMMY ATKINS.” 
ERTAIN persons in England, and notably 


=. 


and instead of the le: “John Doe” or “‘Richar 
Roe,” the combination ‘Thomas Atkins” was | 


opted. 

From this circumstance the name came to be 
applied to the soldier as a type, very much as 
during our Civil War the Confederates were com- 
monly addressed by their Union opponents as 


“Johnnie Reb.” 
| ary of the United States, lives a woodpecker 
known among the Mexicans as El Carpintero, 

the carpenter. Mrs. F. H. Eckstorm says, in her 
book called ‘‘The Woodpeckers,” that a carpen- 
ter’s work is not only the profession but the 
pastime of this gentleman, and that he seems 
really to enjoy his business. 

When there is nothing more deg | to be d 
he spends his time tinkering about, 
into the holes he has drilled in trees. acorn 
is re into a hole made empenety for it, butt 
end out, and driven in flush with the surface, so 
that a much frequented tree often looks as if it 
were studded with ornamental! nails. 

The carpenter’s labor is something enormous. 
Whole trees will sometimes be covered with his 
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THE CARPENTER. 
N California, and along the southwestern bound- 


lone, 
tting acorns 
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traces, and a single one has thousands of acorns 
embedded in its bark so neatly and tightly that no 
other creature can remove them. 

Take a piece of a ay bark, seven inches long 
by six wide, containing ten acorns and two empty 
holes. As spruce bark is much harder and rougher 
than the pine bark in which the carpenter usually 

$ nuts, this specimen looks rough and 
unfinished ; but it gives us a definite bit of 
information about the bird. 

Think of the work implied in digging those 
twelve holes. Think of ca ten large acorns, 
and driving them in so tight y that, after years of 
pa ery | they cannot removed by a knife 
without injuring the acorn or the bark. Yet this 
represents but the smallest part of the wood- 
pecker’s industry. He could not live long on ten 
acorns. He must gather many times ten for his 
winter’s needs. 

Possibly the ten contained in this piece of bark 
could be eaten in one day without surfeit. 

I have experimented on this we of bark, using 
a woodpecker’s bill for a tool, and it takes me 
twenty minutes to dig a hole as large, but not so 
neat, as these. Doubtless it would not take the 


woodpecker so long; but at my rate of working, 
jaar urs were spent in digging these twelve 
oles. 


The work is done so accurately that it is a 
standing taunt to the hungry favs and squirrels, 
Jy would gladly eat the nuts if they could get 
a m. 

As nearly as we can estimate it, not less than 
half a day must have been spent in putting these 
acorns in where we find them. Thus weeks, if 
- months, are consumed in laying up the winter's 
stores. 
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CONVERSATION IN THE JUNGLE. 


AUL DU CHAILLU has lived long enough 
p in the jungles to have the most wholesome 

respect for the intelligence of animals, and 
when asked if he believed that animals talk to one 
another, he replied in the affirmative. 


“Does a monkey, for instance,” inquired one of 
his hearers, “have a certain word or expression 
for ‘water’ ?” 

“Perhaps not for water,” said Mr. Du Chaillu, 
“for monkeys in their natural state very seldom 
drink water. They eat berries and fruits which 
contain water; but there is no doubt that animals 
talk in certain ways among themselves.” 

This statement he prepared to demonstrate. ‘I 
have heard one fo lla call another which was 
seven or eight miles away, when the first had 
found some berries in profusion, and I have seen 
monkeys deliberate among themselves a long time 
before making an important move. 

“That reminds me that animals have to work 
hard to get a living, even in forests where there is 
an abundance of vegetation. Some animals travel 


miles every day to get food, and then have all 
sorts of trouble in picking out a safe spot in which 
to rest for the nigh hat is where the elephants 


have hard work—in selecting a spot to rest. The 
seem to have the same hatred for snakes whic 
human beings and most animals have. They will 
carefully trample over a large section to drive 
away or kill any snakes or small animals that 
may be around.” 
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THE USEFUL TELEPHONE. 


WO Baltimore young ladies went to an even- 
T ing entertainment, and as luck would have 

it, forgot to take a latch-key. On their 
return they rang the bell repeatedly and beat on 
the door, but could rouse no one. 


Almost in despair, oo stood on the porch pays 
the Baltimore Sun, wondering what they could do, 
when a neighbor, who been awakened by the 
din, appeared at his window opposite, and asked 
what was the matter. 

“We are locked out and cannot seem to waken 
a came the reply from the ladies. 

“Wait a minute,” said the quick-witted man on 
the other side of the street. ‘‘Your father has a 
ee in his room, and I will call him up.” 
So the central was called. 

“Give me Number —,” said the neighbor. 

As soon as the bell sounded in the room of the 
sleeping father he woke with a start and ran to 
the telephone. 

“Hello, what is wanted?” 

“Ts that you, Mr. ——?” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“Your daughters are at the front door, Grins to 
getin. Go down and let them in. Good n ght!” 

The young ladies were soon indoors, rejoicing in 
the usefulness of the telephone. 
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HE BELIEVED HE’D REMAIN. 


N absent-minded farmer had an unfortunate 
experience at a Memphis hotel, which has 
induced him to jot down a few important 

words for use the next time he goes to the city. 

He registered at the desk shortly after supper, 
and hung about the office until nine o’clock, when 
he remarked to the clerk that he believed he would 

“remain.” 

“Very well,” said the affable clerk. 
Another hour went by, and the old farmer came 
again to the desk, and observed with decision: 


“T say, I believe I’ll remain.” \ 
“Of course, by all means, if you wish,” again 


— that he could barely keep his eyes open. 
= y called out: 
“By gum, I say I believe I’ll remain!” 
“Certainly, so you’ve said,” answered the clerk. 
“and when you’re ready to retire you can find you: 
key at the desk.” : 
“Retire!” yelled the farmer, jumping to his 
feet. “That’s the word I’ve been trying to think of 
for two hours. Gi’ me that key. I'll sleep till ten 
o’clock to-morrow to make up for lost time!” 
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TOLD OF THE MARINES. 


MARINE captain, desiring to reprimand 
some chronic growlers in his corps, ar- 
ranged for complaints to be made afte! 

morning parade. During parade, having previously 
noted the grumblers, he ordered them to tighten 
their helmet chin-straps by four links. Of course 
they obeyed. When complaint time came the men 
could not open their mouths! 


“Faith, the cap’n’s an aisy man intirely,” said 
one, whose sense of fun was proof against tight- 
ened straps, “givin’ us iv’rything we ast for the 
mornin’ !”’ 

An orderly officer, on a day when chin-straps 
were loose, asked the stereotyped question: 

“Any complaints?” 

“Yes, sir, the spuds ain’t done,” answered the 
marine. 

“What?” said the subaltern. 

“The spuds, sir,” repeated the man. 

“What does he mean, sergeant?” asked the 
puzzled young officer. 

“Oh, he be ignorant, sir,” returned the sergeant. 
“He means taters.” 
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Flowers to-day for the 
soldier’s grave. 

Strew them there where 
sleep the brave. 

Flowers to-day, forever 
and aye 

Let memory hold the 
soldier’s day. 


HE smallest child sat 
down and began to cry. 

Her tumbled yellow curls 

had pushed to one side 

her white nurse’s cap, 

and in spite of the red 

cross sewn upon her 
sleeve, she was as scared 

and miserable as a little 
five-year-old girl could be. 

“Oh, I hate war! I 

hate war!’’ she wailed, 

while the commander-in-chief, 
Julius Wellington, aged ten, 
stood and looked at her in scorn. 

“T wouldn’t be such a baby, 
Madge!” he cried, sharply; but 
Madge sobbed on, until grandma 
came out on the piazza. 

“Now, Julius,” she said, “‘tell 
me what you were doing to.make 
your little cousin cry so.” 

‘““Why, grandma,”’ Julius 
answered, promptly, “‘we were 
just charging up San Juan 
Hill, and Bertie was wounded— 
severely wounded. So I told 
Gertie and Madge—they’re the 
Red Cross nurses, you know— 
that he couldn’t live more’n a 
minute or two, ’cause he had 
both legs and both arms shot off, 
and a bullet-hole somewhere else 
in his body; and then Madge 
began to ery and say she didn’t 
want Bertie to die. She’s a little 
*fraid-cat !”’ 

“Julius Wellington! I’m not 
a ’fraid-cat ’tall!” cried Madge, 
in eager defense. ‘Only I didn’t 
want to play Brother Bertie was 
deaded, and I hate to see blood.” 

“But that’s not being brave, 
is it, grandma?” Bertie asked. 
“Julius says it’s an honor to die 
for your country; and besides, I 
was going to have a military 
funeral to-morrow, so she needn’t 
have felt so bad, after all.” 

“] don’t think girls ought to 
play they’re army nurses if they 
get scared,’’? added Lieutenant 
Louie. 

“No, they oughtn’t,” said the 
commander-in-chief, firmly. 
“We've got to practise up for 
to-morrow, and if Madge can’t 
play right she needn’t playat all.” 

The tears were gathering once 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Little feet, come, gather 
round 

Where the soldier’s grave 
is found. 

Little fingers, crown his 
rest 

With the flowers you 
love best. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


1, 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


Find keen resentment in a mer- 
maid. 
Find a beverage in the vapor of 
water. 
Find a resinous substance in a 
fixed look. 
Find a bone in a nation of 
savages. 
Find comparative value in the 
mouth of a voleano. 
Find a boy in an open place in 
a forest. 
2. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
My first is round and always 
founc 
In every root and plot of ground. 
My last two belong to feathered 
throngs 
Who seek the sky with joyful 
songs. 
My whole’s the view that’s held 
by you 
Of many subjects old and new. 


I. 
My lord’s bay steed was heard to 








A-champing where he stood 
Equipped for hunting down the 
two 
Which roamed about the wood; 
A falcon on my lady’s wrist 
Was blinking in its three, 
Full proud to think his whole was 
near 
Folk of such high degree. 
II. 
Take from out the pine-tree 
Something black as night, 
When the moon and silver stars 
Do not give their light. 
From the stout and sturdy oak 
In the forest dell 
Tear and strip its coat away, 
Beat and bruise it well. 
Join these two together 
For a garment warm, 
This will shield a hardy frame 
From the winter storm. 


3. 
RIDDLES. 

I. 
I am given and lent and taken, 
1 am folded and waved and 

shaken; 

I help mark the flight of time, 
1 sometimes pen a rime. 
When well done, I am easily read. 














I assist when people wed. 
I vote, I strike, I caress. 
Now what I am, pray guess. 
II, 
“Tally-ho!” the hunters cry, 
As for me they race, 
While at home I snugly lie, 
Shut within my case. 
At your toilet every day 
My helpful self you see, 
And soldiers who inactive stay 
Do madly long for me. 


4. 








more in Madge’s eyes when 
grandma spoke. The old lady 
had been looking beyond the 
tree-tops into the far-away days 
of her youth. 

“Julius, my dear, I can’t be 
lieve that Madge is a coward,’ 


she said. “Don’t you remember how afraid she | 
was of that great yellow dog next door? Yet | 


she ran out and drove him away to save her 
kitten’s life. What you’ve said makes me think 
of something that happened years and years ago, 
and maybe when I tell you the story you’ll under- 
stand that there can be two kinds of courage.” 


Madge snuggled her head into the comfortable | 


curve of grandma’s shoulder, the other little 
nurse came to lean against her knee, and the 
boys seated themselves on the steps below. 

be am ‘going to tell you about a little girl who 
lived in Tennessee. Madge reminds me of her, 
for she has just the same yellow curls, and the 


Same way of being frightened at fighting and | 


blood. Her big brother used to tease her and 
tell her she would never be brave. 

“Margaret was about twelve years old when 
the Civil War broke out and our dear country 
was torn in two. Her father was dead, her big 
brother had ridden away to fight for his cause, 
and Margaret was left to care for her mother, 
who was sick and worried. Most of the servants 


were gone, and the old house was full of lone | 


Someness and dreary thoughts to poor Margaret. | home, for this soldier was my youngest brother. 


“I AM GOING TO TELL YOU ABOUT A LITTLE GIRL.” 


“One evening Margaret saw a man coming! “They came in May, just such blue, sunshiny 
slowly across the snow-covered lawn, and she | weather as today. We were celebrating our 
ran down the stairs to open the door. Perhaps | first Memorial day, I remember, and Margaret 
her brother had come back home, she thought; | helped us with the wreaths and flowers. 
but as the lamplight fell upon him, she saw that | “Margaret was always ‘little sister,’ and years 
his uniform was dark blue, and that the right | after, on another Memorial day, she married a 
side was drenched with a color she hated to see. | soldier. She was Madge’s grandmother. That’s 

“He looked even younger than her brother, Where Madge gets her curls and her name, and 
and when she saw how weak he was, she forgot | What you call ‘ ’fraideatness.’ And I am sure 
the blood and the uniform, and called for the | that wl.en the time comes she will show just the 
servants to help her. They laid him on the wide | same kind of courage.” 
spare-room bed; then Margaret struggled on her| The sun had grown crimson while grandma 
jacket and hat, and rode through the dark and | was telling her tale. 
cold for the nearest doctor. “Red sky at night, 

“For five weeks the soldier lay ill. All that | Sailors’ delight,” 
time Margaret helped to nurse him, and when | she said, as she rose to go indoors. “We'll have 
he went back to the army he kissed her and said, |@ bright Memorial day to-morrow. Now don’t 
‘Good-by, my dear little sister. When the war | quarrel any more, dears.” 
is over I will surely come back to see you.’ Julius turned to Madge. “Nurse,” he said, 

“He did go back, and he found Margaret more | “after all, this soldier has only one leg broken, 
alone than ever. The old home was broken up, but you must take good care of him so he can 
her mother was dead and her brother never came | March in the parade to-morrow.” 
back from the war. So he brought the little girl| And Nurse Madge, gathering up the bandages, 
who had done so much to save his life to our | answered bravely, “All right, general !” 
CHARLOTTE CUTHBERT ROBERTS. 


ENIGMAS. 

1. “What 12345678 thou?” 
said I to the professor. “Canst 
thou decipher the characters on 
a123 45678?” 

2. 12 345 time he said he would 
12345 for his mistake, but he 
said it in such 1 2345 that I 
doubted his sincerity. 

3. “Why do you wear such ragged clothes?” ! 
asked the 123456789. “Because,” he replied, 
“1234 5 6789.” 

4. Give the 123 some 456. I feared that 3456 
of jokers would 123456 his sight. 

5. A tailor may 1234 7 5678 if he chooses, but 
he must not be a12345678. 

6. It seemed an odd 1234567 to carry a 123 full 


| of 4567 through the streets. 


. The negro said it was one thing to be called 
2345 678910, but quite another to be called a 
345678910. 

8. The baby was the 456 of the whole 123, and 
when she fell over the 123456 every one sympa- 
thized. 

9. The sound of the 56789 startled the 1234. 
It tried to hide among the 123456789. 

10. “Did you say you would have 1234 56 beef 
bouillon? There was such a 123456 in the room 
that I did not hear you.” 

1 It is wonderful about that 123. 456 seems 
to have no effect upon him. He is still able to 
123456 his farm as well as ever. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Shaft—1. Ofa feather. 2. Passage in a mine 
3. Of a column. 4. Of a mill. 5. Of a wagon. 6. 
Of an arrow. 

2. 1. Two, lip—tulip. 2. Mildew. 3. Shad, O— 
shadow. 

3. 1. Tapir. 2. Cricket. 3. Hare. 4. Lark. 5. 
Ape. 6. Bee. 7. Deer. 8. Seal. 9. Goose. 10. 
agile. 11. Beaver. 12. Spider. 13. Lynx. 1. 
lligator. 15. Bear. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
OLD STAMPS WANTED. 


stamps and stamp co! 


Tections FOR CASH, 
S ar wil ere gt - mere oles Cameras, Rifle: Se IN EX- 


SpRICES WE PA 


| Standard Stamp Co. 4 Nicholson PL, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS: PAN-AMERICAN. 


THE ye SOUVENIR BUFFALO PUZZL 


Mrs. McKINLEY SERIOUSLY ILL.—Mrs. | Send 10 cents. THE MANHATTAN Coormmative 


5 


SOCIETY, SS Past uth St., N. Y. City. Wan 5 





McKinley became seriously ill as the presidential 
party approached San Francisco. When this | 
record closes, May 16th, she is in that city, 
and her condition is such as to occasion alarm. 
The President has abandoned his contemplated 
Northwestern trip, and will return direct to 
Washington as soon as Mrs. McKinley is able 
to make the journey. 


A “CoRNER” In Stocks.—The excitement 
in the stock-markets, which was mentioned in 
this column two weeks ago, culminated May 9th 
in movements of almost unprecedented violence 
in Wall Street. ‘Two rival factions of speculators 
were contending for the control of Northern 
Pacific stock. Between them they had bought 
so much of the stock that dealers who were 
“short” in it, who needed to buy in order to 
make good their contracts, could not get it at any 
price. So the stock, which seven months before 
had been selling at 50, went up by leaps and 












Proud 
Women 


whodon’'t want 
it known that 
they do their own washing, 
are delighted with PEARL- 
INE—can’t catch them at it— 
they’re not at the tub long 
enough. Soak, boil and rinse— 
not much labor about that. 
Do a few things each day, and 
thus do away with wash-day. 
No rubbing with PEAR_LINE. 
The hardest wear on Clothes 
is in the Rubbing. 630 








bounds, 50 or 100 points at a time, until it reached 





COMPANION. 


New and Extra 
Inducements 


Teas, Coffees, 

Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder. 
20 and 35 per ce cent. toagents. Freight 
aid. special terms address THE 
GREAT Al AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
$1 & 38 Vesey St.. N.Y. P. O. Box 289. 





ACENT'S ouTFyy Ee FREE—Five 


express an 
Oream eS teen will beat rein 3 m es whip cream 
in 3 minutes. Simplest and Py arm eal made. W, 
are the largest manufacturers of Alumin Granite 
and Tin Ware Novelties in the U. 5s. Dept. aG 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 St. ,Chieago, 
or NewYork, Buffalo, St.Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 








When bu Base 
loves. 


Mitts. & 
Masks, Shields, Ete., look for 
above trade mark; it is on all | 


“D&M” Base Ball Goods. | 
materials, best made up. | 
shennan FREE. 


Send name on 
fe roar desler hese tok 


order from us by cata- 
logue at same prices. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD OO., 

Plymouth, N. H. 








1,000; and 300 shares are said to have been sold 
for cash at that enormous price. Meanwhile 
prices of other securities, which had risen rapidly 
during weeks of speculation, crumbled. In about 
40 leading securities the shrinkage in nominal 
values, reckoned at the bottom prices touched, 
amounted to $700,000,000. Worse disaster was 
averted by an agreement between the contending 
factions of speculators not to require immediate 
delivery of the stock which they had bought, and 
to permit its sale at 150. This action, with aid 
from the banks, tided over the immediate crisis. 
Riotine AT ALBANY.—A strike of the| 
employees of the United Traction Company at | 
Albany, New York, led to a riot May 14th, when | 
the company attempted to run its cars with non- 
union men. Several men were seriously injured, 
and the police being unable to quell the disturb- 
ance, two regiments of the state militia were 
called out. Rioting was renewed on the 15th. 
LABOR CONCILIATION.— Meetings were held 
at New York, May 8th, at the initiative of the 
National Civic Federation, for the organization 








[HERE is no excuse 
nowadays 5 tor pt 
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dilapi ged and weather 
beaten. Paint your 
buildin. 8, barns and 
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The Weatherproof 


It costs about }{ as much 
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CASEIN CO. OF AMERICA, 
Department D, 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Invaluable for le who 
. A com fete En ineyelopedia 3 | 
yoni gh g bt inches; weighs 
aM ces. paper, 18c.; postage, 
Contains special arteien by famous 
writers and expe! in- 
for r advance 
workers. Most com el ic 
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wet soapber of people have written us that 
worth many dollars. We send it 
jeanace it contains our adve: 
will pay the cost of mailing and 
us ten two-cent stamps. 
} a Tae ry Co., 323 Washington 8t., Boston, 











of a board or commission for arbitration and 
conciliation in labor differences. The meetings 
were addressed by the heads of great labor organ- 
izations, such as the American Federation of 
Labor, the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, the United Mine-Work- 
ers’ Association, the International Association 
of Longshorenmien, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; and by representative 
employers, such as the president of the United 
States Rubber Company, the National Associa- | 
tion of Builders, and the Illinois Coal Operators’ | 
Association; and by Bishop Potter and others 
interested in the movement. There was general 
agreement upon the desirability of establishing 
such a board as suggested, composed of represent- 
ative employers and workingmen, to offer its 
services when needed for the conciliation of 
differences, in order to avert strikes and lockouts. 

A Sarp-BuILpIneé CoMBIN ATION.—Among 
the most important of recent combinations of 
capital is the United States Ship-Building Com- 
pany, which is being formed with a capital of 
$65,000,000, for the purpose of acquiring and 
operating several large ship-building plants. 
Among the establishments to be consolidated are 
the Newport News Ship-Building and Dry Dock 
Company, the Union Iron Works of San Fran- 
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are masterpieces mechani- 
cally and artistically—light 
and graceful, yet rigid and 
strong. The leader is the 
Center-Driven 


Spalding 8% Chainiess 


BICYCLE 


Hub or Tire Coaster 
Brake, 
$5 additional. 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. 

















One swallow doesn’t 
make the summer but it’s 
a sign it’s time to make 


Hires 
Rootbeer 


Drives away the winter 
pallor and tints the 
cheeks with rosy health. 
A 25c package makes 
5 gallons. 

Dealers write for spe- 
cial offer. Address 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Malvern, Pa. 








sisco and the Bath I Works of Bath, Mai 
autho ce a a cr rrr 
THE HORSE’S FRIEND. 


A safe and reliable counter-irritant to apply to horses’ 
_- throats for Colt Distemper, Strangles, Catarrhal Inflam- 

Tue New AvustRALiA.—The first session| mation, Enlargement of the Glands or any Throat 
of the Australian federal parliament was opened | Trouble. 
at Melbourne, May 9th, by the Duke of Cornwall | Slight Cold or Chill. 


for the United States and foreign governments. 
The combined works are estimated to have a total 
annual capacity of 380,000 tons. 


and York. The ceremonies were brilliant and 
impressive. The duke summoned the two houses 
of parliament through “Black Rod,” after the 
custom of the British Parliament. The 100th 
Psalm was sung, with all present standing; a 


Hocks. 


Leaves no stain. 


Whatever 
Treatise on The Horse — sent free. 
prayer was read by the governor-general, the| pr, EARL S, SLOAN, 597 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Also for Pneumonia, Complicated Influenza, 
Will remove Shoe Boils or Capped 
A quick, penetrating remedy. Should be used 
freely. Requires little rubbing in. Will not blister. 
Will not remove the hair. 


Price 50c. and $1.00 per Bottle. All Druggists. 


ails your heres, look u ie the treatment in ‘‘ The Book ”’- 
you haven’t it send for it. 








Earl of Hopetoun, and the duke read a message 





from King Edward VII. and addressed the 
assembled houses, after which he declared parlia- 
ment open. By means of a telegraph key ata 
table in front of the royal chair, the duke flashed 
the opening signal throughout the commonwealth, 
at which the Union Jack was raised simultane- 
ously in every settlement in the federation. 

THE Cost OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 
in money, to England was $755,000,000 up to 
April 18th, according to the budget presented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the 
current cost is estimated at $7,500,000 a week. 
The cost in men is still more appalling. The 
war office, May 6th, stated that the total number 
of deaths in the war was 714 officers and 14,264 
men. In addition, four officers and 314 men had 
been invalided home and had subsequently died ; 
and 2,493 uncommissioned officers and men had 








left the service unfit for duty. 


EARN &2£25R 
WATCH 
By selling 50 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Etc., 
among your friends. The Watch is fully warranted, Waltham 
or Elgin Works, Stem Wind and Pendant Set, Case of beautiful 


design, in two sizes for ladies and one size for gyetl omen, “open 
ver Watch an 


face or hunting case ; or sell 25 Ibs. for a Solid 

Chain; 7 Ibs. for a Nickel Watch and Chain; 9 Ibs. u 
cycles for boys and girls, ladies and gentlemen; 8 Ibs. 
or girls’ nickel: plated Skates or Air Rin 


One ng _—— 
“Mr. W. G. BAKER, Springfi 


eld. 
“Dear Sir :—I received the Water allright and was very much 
u 


pleased with it. I think it isa beauti 
me in every way. It took me just a day and a half to 


full amount of orders to earn the Watch, and I thinks I have 
been well paid for my work and trouble. I think any young 
man or 1 can very easily go out and in a few days at the 
most take the orders to earn such a Watch as the one I have 
earn I thank you for the quick shipment of the Watch and 
hope é mex = oe future take more orders on the same plan. 


rs truly, 


MOA KLEY MARSHALL, Colorado Springs, Col.” 
Our Agents are all pleased. Write for complete Catalogue and papers. 
W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), 


‘or boys’ 
fle or Lace Curtains; 10 
lbs. for Gold Ring or Crescent Camera or Rugby Football ; 50 Ibs. 
for Dinner Set or Baker Folding Camera ; 25 lbs. for Mackintosh 
or Banquet Lamp or Willow Rocker ; 85 lbs. for Graphophone. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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The freshness of a clear, 
velvety complexion is ad- 
mired by every one. Men 
Fy as well as women may ac- 
| quire it by using regularly 


Ss Woodbury’s 
& Facial Soap 


in connection with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream. They 
fill every requirement for 
use in the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Absolutely pure 
and medicated, they purify, 
freshen and invigorate the 
skin, making it smooth, 
firm and white. 

Sold by dealers. 25 cents each. 


— booklet, telling 
Special }) - Y w to = rove = 

oo 3, W seni 
Offer. free, or together with 
a sample veahe of soap and 
tube of cream for 5 cents(stamps 
or coin) to pay postage. 


Address Dept. O, 
















































ANDREW JERGENS & CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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FACTORY 
TO HOME. 


New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine direct from the factory to the 


large sum. 
¥*¥ 


We offer three styles and the latest 
BALL BEARING Model with FULL 


SET OF ATTACHMENTS and a 
TEN YEARS’ WARRANTY. Only 


$19.00. 


Delivered East of Colorado, FREE. 


¥ ¥ 


Superb Sewing Machine? Your 


ing samples of work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















OUR SYSTEM of shipping the | 


home has saved each purchaser a © 


Would you know more about this ; 


name and address upon a postal | 
will secure full particulars, includ- | 
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MAN’s UNCULTURED SENSE OF SMELL.— 
A writer in Nature, discussing the rise of the 
new chemical industry of producing artificial 
perfumes, makes a significant remark concerning 
the sense of smell in human beings. He declares 
that it is, as yet, wholly uncultured. “In walking 


through the country,”’ he says, “we can rarely | » 


identify a particular odor caught until the sight | 
of the plant from which it emanates makes us | 
wonder at our hesitation.”” He suggests that the 
growth of the perfume industry, which results 
in the continual production of new odors, may 
lead to a cultivation of the neglected sense of 
smell, which may be capable of as artistic 
development as that which color perception has 
attained. 


BUDAPEST’Ss TELEPHONE JOURNAL.— 
The Hungarian city of Budapest, noted for its 
enterprise, has at present 7,000 subscribers to 
the “telephone journal,’’ which was established 
there in 1893, and experiments have lately been 
made looking to the extension of the system to 
the neighboring cities of Szegedin and Arad. 
Between 8 A. M. and 11 P. M. the subscribers 
receive all important news, an electric bell | 
summoning them at certain hours to the receiv- 
ing instruments, which are so arranged that 
two persons can listen at the same time. Stock 
exchange and parliament news is transmitted 
every half-hour. rea 

THE SOLAR MoTorR IN CALIFORNIA.—A 
practical demonstration of the possibility of run- 
ning a steam-engine with heat derived directly 
from the sunshine has been made at Los Angeles, 
California. The rays of the sun are focused 
upon a boiler by means of a reflector 33 feet in 
diameter, composed of 
1788 small mirrors which 
are so adjusted that they 
all concentrate the sun- 
light upon a single cen- 








tral point. The heat 
developed is sufficient 
to melt copper, and a 
wooden pole thrust into 
the focus bursts into) 
flame at once. The| 
steam from the suspended boiler is carried to the 
engine through a flexible tube. An energy of 15 
horse-power is developed, and used to pump 
water for irrigation. The reflector is mounted 
like an astronomical telescope, and kept facing 
the sun by a driving clock. 

WHEN THE ATLANTIC WAS BRIDGED.— | 
According to the distinguished French anthro- 
pologists, Gabriel and Adrien de Mortillet, there 
was a junction between Europe and America by 
way of the British Isles, the Faroes, Iceland and 
Greenland in what is known as the Chellean 
epoch, whjch is supposed to have ended a hundred 
and fifty or sixty thousand years ago. 

Music FROM THE ELEcTRIC ARC.—A 
London electrician, Mr. W. Duddell, recently | 
gave an exhibition of a novel musical instrument, 
composed of a series of electric arc lights, which | 
played a popular air. When the current is | 
passing through solid carbons they give off a | 
musical sound, and by placing a shunt across the 
carbons, connected with a keyboard, Mr. Duddell 
was able to vary the sounds through the scale of 
two octaves. The keyboard served to vary the 
self-induction and capacity in the shunt circuit, 
and by employing four ares in series, the intensity 
of the sounds was made sufficiently great. 








METEORITES AND THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—Among the great scientific advances of 
the century just passed there is one which is 
seldom mentioned, although it is of remarkable 
interest. It is the demonstration of the fact that 
stones and metallic masses fall from the sky. 
Dr. O. C. Farrington reminds us that up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the attitude 
of scientifie men toward the accounts of stones 
reported to have fallen from the sky was in 
general “one of scorn and incredulity.” He 
quotes a remark of President Jefferson when 
told that Professors Silliman and Kingsley had 
described a shower of stones at Weston, Connect- 
icut, in 1807: “It is easier to believe that two 
Yankee professors will lie than to believe that 
Stones will fall from heaven.” It was only after 
a great shower of meteoric stones at Laigle, in 
France, in 1803 had been carefully investigated 
by the French Academy that men of science 
finally became convinced that such things really 
occurred. 

ARTIFICIAL STONE FOR BUILDING.—Mr. 
Baehr, the United States Consul at Magdeburg, 
reports that the manufacture of artificial stone 
for building purposes is growing to enormous 
proportions in Germany. Sand and lime are the 
principal ingredients, in the proportion of four to 
six parts of lime to 94 or 96 parts of sand. The 
lime is pulverized and the mixture is pressed into 
blocks, which are then placed in an hermetically 
closed boiler and submitted, for about 10 hours, 
‘o high-pressure steam, which, by its action on 
the silicic acid in the sand, hardens the stone. 
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very safe, pleasant and effective digestive, and | 
aremedy which may be taken daily with the best | 
results. 
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a patent medicine, as they do not act on the bowels 
| nor any particular organ, but only on the food 
homens They supply what weak stomachs lack, 
| pepsin diastase, and by stimulating the gastric 
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rich refreshments—served to completely upset a 1 7 aap 
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seasoned meats and confections furnished by 
loving parents at home. 

“I became irritable, nervous, and my appetite 
became more and more capricious. Only rich, 
highly seasoned food suited me, and this further 
wrecked my health. I was sallow, having lost my 
pink and white complexion. I became dull-eyed 
and dull-brained, the victim of agonizing dyspepsia 
and intestinal trouble. 

“I was finally forced to leave school, and came | 
home an irritable, wretchedly sick girl. The 
plainest food disagreed with me, and I bade fair | 
to starve to death, when a physician advised my 
physician to put me on Grape-Nuts Food diet. To 
make a long story short, the transformation from 
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forget.”” Name furnished by Postum Cereal Co., 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paps. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. : 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_ BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to Tonew subseriptions. S cnowals of subscripfons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTION OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


YPHOID fever, being a dis- 

ease that always requires 
the personal attendance of 
a physician, may be prop- 
erly referred to in a paper 
for Companion readers only 
from the point of view of 
prevention. 

It is well known that 
typhoid fever is a water- 
borne disease, and 
commonly taken into the 
system in drinking water which has become 
contaminated from the excreta of persons suffer- 
ing from the disease. Freezing does not in any 
way impair the vitality of the bacillus of typhoid, 
so that ice from a river or pond may convey the 
disease to consumers hundreds of miles, perhaps, 
from the source of infection. 

Milk has more than onee been the means of 
conveying the disease. Fortunately most milk- 
dealers are aware of the necessity of cleanliness in 
the preparation of milk for shipment. In most 
modern dairies the bottles, before being filled, are 
subjected to the sterilizing effects of steam. 
Epidemies of typhoid fever traced to dairies have 
in most cases been due to the bottles having been 








washed with water from an infected well or pond. | 


Oysters that have been bedded in bodies of water 
which receive the contents of sewerage pipes have 
likewise been the means of conveying typhoid 
fever. Only oysters eaten raw or on the half-shell 
can carry infection to the consumer, since cooking 
destroys the bacillus. 

‘A pure water-supply is rightly looked upon as 
one of the greatest essentials to the healthfulness 
of a community. Many foods—salads, for 
example—cannot be cooked or subjected to the 
effects of a high temperature, while, on the other 
hand, washing them in infected water may render 
them the means of conveying disease. 

Among the chief ways of preventing typhoid 
fever must be mentioned the care of the stomach 
itself. It seems highly probable that the natural 
juices of the healthy stomach are able to destroy 
many germs of disease; but the number which any 
stomach may be able to digest, and thus render its 
owner safe from attack, must always be uncertain, 
and it is not desirable to test its capacity in this 
direction. 

The fact that only certain persons out of a 
number who have partaken of food or drink 
infected with disease-germs may suffer is explain- 
able on the ground of their different general 
physical condition, or of the varying states of their 
digestive organs. 

Boiling or cooking in any form destroys all germ 
life; and food or drink about which there is a 
question of typhoid infection should be subjected 
to one of these processes before it is taken into the 
stomach. 

* © 


LAND AND WATER. 


NE of the most interesting of census tabu- 
@ lations is that recently made of the water 
surface of all the states and territories in 
the Union. Their gross areas appear in one 
column, their water surface in the next, and the 
amount remaining, which is the land surface, in 
the third. This last series of figures is the one 
used in computing the average number of people 
to the square mile. 

To this some statisticians object, maintaining 
that water surface as well as land area should be 
regarded as a basis of human support. In Canton, 
China, people live on the water, but as they have 
never done so here the census office prefers to 
limit its calculations to the land. 

It is a notable fact that fifteen states have a 
greater water surface than the land area of Rhode 
Island, which is one thousand and fifty-three 
square miles. 

Minnesota’s lakes and rivers cover more than 
four thousand square miles, and this does not 


include any of Lake Superior, on its boundary-line, | 


except harbors and landlocked bays. Largely on 
account of such harbors and bays Florida slightly 





is | 


| town with a load 
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lead for the country. Delaware has about the 
same water surface as Arizona, although only one- 
fiftieth as large. 

In Texas there are sixty-six counties which have 
a greater land area than the State of Rhode 
Island; one of them, El Paso, is considerably 
larger than Massachusetts. 

People in the East can hardly realize the great 
distances of the far West, while to the residents 
of those states the Eastern coast seems cramped 
and small. Facts such as these brought out by 
the census bulletin do much to acquaint one part 
of the country with the territorial conditions 
prevailing in the other. 


* © 
A TARGET FOR LEAD. 


The British officer, says Julian Ralph in “An 
American with Lord Roberts,” is likely to be a 
high and mighty person when you meet him first, 
but he softens in time into an exceedingly good 
fellow. Yet at any moment he may be expected 
to perform a picturesque action in a truly British | 
manner. 


At the Battle of Dreefontein several officers 
were under a shower of bullets that came like 
water shot out of a needle-bath. They were all 

ressing their bodies down, as if ey would have | 
fiked to press them into the earth. Suddenly one 
very tall fellow began to rise. First he got on his 
knees, then he straightened up on his feet to his 
full stature, and stood in that spray of lead, the 
only target on the field. 

He fumbled for his eye-glass, found it, contorted 
his cheek as a man does to fit such an ornament | 
into his face, and then drawled out: 

“Aw, I say, I wondah where these bullets are | 
coming from!” } 

He continued to stand and stare at the kopie | 
where the Boers lay, and presently he drawled 
again, while the air was tattered with shot and 
buzzing with noise: 

“Aw, I say, can any of you fellahs see where | 
| come from?” : Q 

he other “fellahs” squirmed and wriggled as | 
if they were going to get up and help him look, but | 
not one raised his head or his body an inch, | 

“Get down, Reggie, ou silly fool!” said one. | 
“You’re doing what the Boers want, and that | 
isn’t Playing t e game.”’ } 

At that Reggie Oe eg his glass anew, and 
after one long, hard stare at the invisible enemy, 
slowly returned, to embrace his mother earth. 
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WHEN MAYOR MEETS MAYOR. 


Civic characters of local fame imbued with a 
sense of their own importance are not wholly 
unknown in this country, a fact which may account 
for the familiar ring of the following story, found 
in “Highways and Byways in East Anglia:” 


Mayor Wakefield one day set out for the next 
of hay. On the way a truss fell 
from the load, and he applied to a passer-by for 
assistance in replacing it. The man addressed, 
instead of rendering willing aid, drew himself up 
to rather more than his normal height, and said: 

“Are you aware that you are addressing the 
Mayor of Lynn?” 

“Man,” replied Wakefield, “that don’t make no 
odds. I’m the Mayor of Castle Rising. Now will 
you lend a hand?” 

‘*With pleasure,” replied the Mayor of Lynn. 


*® © 


CONVEYING A MILD REBUKE. 


“That is ungrammatical,” said Mr. Upperby, 
@ smart young man much given to criticism. 
“‘Whatis?” asked his business partner, an elderly, 
blue-eyed man of a sly humor but unfailing good 
nature. 


“That sentence you just now uttered.” 

“Perhaps it was. I did not notice how I spoke 
it. By the way, pappose you look in Webster’s 
Dictionary and see if you pronounced that word 
‘ungrammatical’ correctly.’ 

“T am quite certain I did,” returned Mr. 
Upperby, taking the volume down from the shelf 


an gpening it. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, 
“T can’t find it in Webste 
“T thought perbane you couldn’t,” rejoined his 
partner, with a twinkle in his eye. 


fter a moment’s search, 
r! 
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ITS FIRST USE. 


COMPANION. 


How Expensive are unsightly, unsound and aching 
teeth! Aubyoam is % cents a bottle. You cannot have 
both—it’s your choice. (Ade. 











“Like the Blush of a Rose.” 


To pale cheeks a delicate color may be 
imparted by using Lablache Face Rouge. 
50 cents per box of druggists or by mail. 
BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Maria,” said a busi iding in the 





man, r 


suburbs, to his wife, “you have been wanting a 


telephone in the house for a long time. The | 
workmen will come and put one in to-day. Call | 
me up, after they have gone away, to see if it 
works all right.” 

Late in the afternoon there was a call at the 
telephone in his office down-town. 

hep | the receiver to his ear, he recognized the 
voice of his wife, pitched in a somewhat high key. 

“we that you, James?” she asked. 

‘ es.”” 

“Will you please go out right now and mail that 
letter I gave you this morning?” 

He had forgotten it, of course, and he obeyed. 


® © 


A BRAVE HEN. 


An Oregon woman is the owner of a hen that she 
would not trade for an entire flock of poultry. A 
Philadelphia daily declares this hen to be the only 
one in the United States that ever fought and 
killed a hawk. 


The hen was tending her brood in the usual way, 





when a chicken-hawk made its descent. The hen | 
did not squawk and run, but witha fierce and | 
well-directed blow buried her bill under the hawk’s 
left wing. | 

It may have been a chance blow, but it did its | 
work. he hawk seemed surprised and dazed. | 
It rose feebly, flew aimlessly against a clothes- 


| line and dropped dead. 


* © 
DISHEARTENING. 


Even the clergyman, noble and inspiring as his 
vocation is, has now and then his bad moments. | 


“O sir,” said a poor woman to a Scotch minister 
who was by no means a popular preacher, “well | 
do I like the day when you give us the sermon.” 

“Indeed,” said the minister, flushing with pleas- | 
ure, “‘I wish there were more like you, my good 
woman ; it is seldom I hear such words from any 


one. 
‘‘Maybe their hearing’s stronger than mine, sir,” 
said the woman, promptly, ‘“‘but when you preach 


outranks Minnesota in water surface, taking the | I can always get a good seat.” | 
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Transmission of >) LIES 


Infection by 


The Medical Age, June 10, 1900, 
says: “An interesting experi- 
ment illustrative of the possi- 
bility of transmission of infection 
through the agency of flies is 
communicated Dr. F. Smith | 
of Sierra Leone (Public Health, | 
Dec., 1899). Four Petri dishes | 
were prepared, three with sterile 
serum, and one with a culture of 
diphtheria on serum. A common 
house-fly was made to walk first 
over a sterile dish (No. 1), then 
over the one on which was the 
growth of diphtheria (No. 2), 
and next over the other two 

















sterile ones (Nos. 3 and 4). Nos. 
1, 3 and 4 were then placed in an 
incubator. On the following da 
No. 1 showed only a few cocci, 
but Nos. 3 and 4 showed colonies 
of diphtheria bacilli in the tracks 
of the fly.” In other words: 

ist. Four dishes of gelatinous 
food were so poop that they 
contained not even the smallest 
germ of any kind. 

2d. Some diphtheria 
— planted 





germs 
in Dish No. 2. 
r was made to walk 
over Dish No. 1, so that its feet 
were perfectly cleaned, every- 
thing adhering to them picked 
off by the gelatinous surface re- 
7 the same. 

4th. Then the fly was made to 
walk over Dish No. 2, containing 
the diphtheria germs. 

5th. To learn if any diphtheria 
germs had fastened themselves 
to the fly’s feet it was made to walk over the pure 
sterilized dishes Nos. 3 and 4. 

6th. Dishes Nos. 3 and 4 were placed in-an 
incubator to Me ghey 4 any germs which might have 
been -_ -y by the fly’s feet. 

7th. The next day colonies of bacilli had de- 
veloped in the tracks of the fly, thus proving 
conclusively that flies carry contagion. 








Rang ene a Sticky Fly — will prevent flies 
from infecting you. It catche 

and coats them both over with a 
varnish from which they can never escape. 


s the germ as well | 
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Neal’s) 
CLnamels 


MAKE IN THE HOME! 


Its touch makes beautiful anything, 
from an_old chair to a complete Blue, 
Pink or White Room. If your furniture 

does not harmonize 
NEAL’s ENAMEL will 
make it, and without 
the expense of buying 
new or hiring painter. 
Be sure to get the 
genuine 
All the delicate 
shades. If not at your 
dealer’s, write us. 


‘* Enamels and Enamel- 
ing,” our booklet, free, 
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1 Special belts for Appendicitis and BABY-cARiAGE — to 67. 
waparotomy cases PTs ©) : s 
ull information in © atalogue No.2 pest. Bebe Carriers, $12 —_ reduced i! 
2 Se x . ali 1 ~ 
ase ‘pelous 2e8. siete Reclining Chairs, $15 Suits reduced 
‘oO A 
THE MORROW CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 713 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. $20 Suits reduced 
to $13.34. ; 
Coaster Brake Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. : 
Guarantees you Absolute Comfort and Pleas- $6 Skirts reduced J $4. $7.50 Skirts 4 
ure in Cycling. Fits any wheel. Your wheel reduced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
— — Cr ges Security on hills. A Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, re- 
uxury on the level. wo gage 50 Miles duced te $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
naa ae There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, ’ 
satis! ers 2 ) oO ) 5s Be remei reason ble 
Sold by ol duels, Becta ree but our o es are extremely ae le. ii 
ECLIPSE MFG. CO. First Ave., Elmira, N.Y. Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. ‘z 
, We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts ’ 
T’S WORTH the price of a Lewis ed i at one-half of regular pr be 
suit to know what perfect under- R Send for Catalogue, Bargain List and Reduce y 
WAU DO NOT STAMMER wear is. Every bee y weather | | 4 , Price Samples; you will get them /ree by return I 
sport brings out the good points of # h mail, Order what you choose; your order will be 
year you CAN BE CURED these suits. They yield to the action i filled promptly, intelligently if yc mu think not, sen y 
* of the body without strain, there is the garment back. He x ind your money 





«50 Years a Stammerer.”’ eee Gee ono lapping over at the waist, no 


Dr. J. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Seminary, i ‘ rolling or wrinkling. 
: “7 was a severe stam- : Gen. Corbin, Adj.-Gen. U. 8. A., 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 











Waynestore. Va., avapes 4 , " 

merer from my yout am aow a free man. 2 says: Tam ve much pleased with 4 : 5 rs 
have been cured six years by Dr. E. 8. Johnston, ; , the goods of the Lewis Rnitting Com- % 4 
after stammering 30 years.” H 5 5 pany. They are the best of any of R a 


February 19, 1901, Mrs. Dr. Winston writes: “ Lun- 
hesitatingly indorse him’ as one of the purest 
and best men we have ever known, The cures 
he effeets seem more like miracles.” 

Refers by pormetesion to Bishops C. D. Foss and 
C0. H. Fowler of M.E. Church,and Hon. John Wan- 
amaker of Philadelphia, who have sent us pupils. 


Summer Session at Atlantic City from May to September. 
Write at once for 67-page book to the PHILADEL- 
PHIA INSTITUT EK FOR AMMERERS, 1083, 1048 
Spring Garden St. and 517 North Kleventh St., Phila. 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


because they fit and yield. 


which I have knowledge. | : 
The Siltrine and linen suits are especially a Pe 4 
valuable for summer wear. Lewis suits wear —— : 


Tee | 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, tt 


208 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. ; 
Boys’ i 


Its simply itr 


24 samples of fabrics and our new finely 
Free. dilustrated Catalogue for a 2-ct. stamp. 





























However 

small your pro- 
spective paintin 
may be, you shoul 


Kilt Dress. 


know about Made of fine white " 

pique; the yoke j 

front is neatly i 

trimmed with in- Ne 

sertion and hand t 

embroidery; back +e 

has four narrow box fF 

plaits from collar to 4" 

the paint that is guaranteed five 1 years, bottom of skirt. Ages 1 


but outlives the guarantee. 

Free book about paints and painting, 
color combinations, ete., free on request. 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY, 

213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


2, 2% and 3 years. 


$3.25. | 





By mail, pos e patd, 15 cents extra. 
Our catalogue, my new form, listing nearly 4 
's 
2,000 Articles for Children, 7 





more than half of them illustrated, sent on re 
ceipt of this advertisement and 4 cts. postage j 
. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 15, 


60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 


$Y i] 


DIRECT WAY ir 


toa 
place in the well- “‘Y 
paid professions of Civil, ‘ 
Mechanical] or Electrical En- 
gineering or Architecture, is to 
qualify yourself quickly for a po- 
sition as draftsman where you can 
earn while you continue to learn. 
Your daily occupation gives you 
insight into the practice of your 
chosen a The study, in 
of an I. C. 
Course, will perfect you in the 
theory of your work and make 
rapid advancement certain. We 














cy 





The oval cake of Fairy Soap is perfection in soap making. No 
matter how much you pay for a soap you cannot get an a“ 
purer, better, daintier or more convenient for toilet and 
eon than the oval Fairyand yet the price is only 

cents a cake. It is used and personally endorsed by the 
wives of a majority of U.S. Senators and by many other prom- 
ivent women in this country. Try a cake of oval Fairy and you 
will be convinced of its excellence, convenience and economy. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY. 
Manufacturers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder, 


BIG PRESS GOODS PFFER. 


Fors 1,99 re ¢ furnish a FULL DRESS PATTERN of seven yards of genuine NORTON 
ANC LACK MERCERIZED CREPON DRESS GOODS, regular value $5.00. 


SEND NO MONEY Send to us and mention The Youth's Com- 

s panion and No. 150 L, and we will send 

you a full dress pattern of seven yards of this fine, new style dress goods 
oO 


by express C.0.D., sw examination. You can examine the goods at your ex- 
press office, and if found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as represented, such a 


.v 


Summer 
Suits 
$12 to $25 


< 


CAML ES POETS 1S 


teach men and women who are 
employed. We guide young people 
just beginning their careers intoa 
practical and economical means 
of getting a technical education. 
Write for free circular. 


COPYRIGHT 
1901 

HART, 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
CHICAGO 


ae 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
for LEARNERS 


We teach by mail Mechanical, Stcam, 
Electrical, Civil and Mining Sagineetes | 
Shop and Foundry Practice; echanical 
Drawing ; Architecture ; Architectural 
enartg The Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation; 

etal Work ; Telephony; Telegr: hy ; $ 
Chemistry ; Ornamental Design ; Lette 





> Fem 
22.0 Pes 


bbe can get the advanced styles 
in the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
clothing before your local tailor 


has learned how to cut them. dress pattern as you could Bos bu P deem your storekeeper at home at less than ‘Be 
85.00, a class of goods that is Seem found to country stores at any price. pronounced by Bookkeeping : Stenography ; Teaching ; | 
Write us for Style Book “H” with ne over yp our section, then pay the express agent lish Branches ; , Locomotive Benet ; 
oaminesrs and firemen only); 


n 
if g and express cha ree. Express ehargeswi average from 25 te 50 
s 


pictures and 
prices. cents. B henter oben en Meee Ferrey ~ yhoo the charges per 


It is free. therapeutics (for physicians and nurses 


uch reduced, w pats yard extra. | only ». When writing state subject in 
THs isaa GENUINE ORTON. on a acacia CREPON RESS S000 an elegant which interested iL 
— ictly up-to- abric for suits Py Pecst teers weer, afrm | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
ate | ae euaceats nyt y raiced pte | noftect goods that we have OLS, Box 832, Scranton, P; 
the _— t mills under a positive guarantee for quality. o . 
Retabtiched 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 


of 
OUR SPECIAL $1.99 PRICE eases to produce, fs tess than dealersean buy in 106 plece iota, 


Be sure to 
look for this 
frademark 


inside the 


If you have any difficulty in getting our goods, write us 





Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago 


Largest Makers inthe World of Fine Clothing for Men 








full 7-yard dreas potters rn: to ad 
Write for free Dry Goods Catalogue. 










is such value as was never before offered by any house. We make this eaieion unheard of offer of $1.99 for a 


EAT! When and get people every where to send forcatalogue. 
When these — are gone they never again can be o' = 


at the price. Order two, four or six pd patterns at 8 getting your friends to order with y 
Sin Shi ny he ener caer adarens SEARS. ROEBUGK & CO... CHICAGO, iLL: 








—— 


~~ 





ORS FP 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. MAY 30, 1901. 
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It Makes Every One Comfortable ” 
THIS FAMOUS ANTISEPTIC TOILET POWDER HAS BROUGHT A NEW ERA OF SKIN COMFORT 
TO ALL AGES. IT IS SCIENTIFIC, SAPE AND SOOTHING — WHETHER USED FOR BABY’S TENDER 


SKIN, FOR THE TOILET OF REFINED WOMEN OR BY GENTLEMEN AFTER SHAVING IT ALWAYS 
BRINGS COMFORT. IT HAS A NATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS MERIT IN CASES OF 


Chafed or Tender Skin, Prickly Heat, Sunburn, Itching, 
Tender or Aching Feet, Rash, Perspiration or Close Shaving. 


It'is: MENNEN'S that allays. It is MENNEN’S that Don't buy old-fashioned, injurious vegetable: pow- 
is imitated, It is MENNEN’S that: has it of ders. MENNEN’S is cheaper than danger: or  dis- 
Mennen, the inventor, on each box. Itis MENNEN’S © ‘comfort, Sold everywhere or by mail for 25 cents. 
that: is down: everywhere. c2:sccrccreccstccry os SAMPLE PREB Ss ooossicag gs cage 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey. 


rt beebety be see ees an een nenet 
sown 9 





